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A TIME FOR ACTION 


SHE now famous leading article on Religion and 
‘National Life, published in The Times on 17 
pruary last, was greeted by Catholics with as much 
prise as pleasure. That article, it will be remem- 
ied, was a plea for religious education in schools. 
the matter of public interest that inspired the 
a was the recognition of “‘the grim fact that in a 
mtry professedly Christian, and a country which 
the moment is staking its all in defence of Christian 
Mciples, there is a system of national education 
ich allows the citizens of the future to have a purely 
athen upbringing’. And the writer proceeds to 
fthat “more than before it has become clear that 
thealthy life of a nation must be based on spiritual 
meiples’. There followed a long and interesting 
fespondence which made it clear that Englishmen 
we accepted the plea that we are waging a war in 
fence of essential Christianity, and at the same time 
ye realized that our practice is shamefully at 
lance with our profession. 
‘There are not wanting those who deny outright 
at we are genuinely fighting for Christianity, who 
intain that this is but another deception of the 
Ople designed to encourage them to fight a ‘war 
is being waged for far less noble objects. And 
ted it may be granted that a State which engaged 
such a long pre-war negotiation with the anti-God 
wer of the Soviets could not have had very clear-cut 
ions as to the implications of Christianity. In 
Ml’s mercy we were, as if by miracle, saved from an 
nce with Russia. To have sought her aid would 
ve been to call in Satan to cast out Satan. The 
# that we have not actually declared war on 
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Russia is, for some Englishmen and for many neutral, | 
a standing evidence of the hollowness of our pro. 
fessions. I have no doubt that the men of high prin. | 
ciple who are at the head of our affairs have their own | 
good reasons for this abstention, and I do not believe, | 
as sO many are ready to assume, that it is dictated 
by respect for Communist sympathy in this country, 

Be our primary reasons for declaring war on— 
Germany what they may—defence of Poland, resist- 
ance to wanton aggression, a determination to be 
no longer bullied, a fear of an enlarged and growing 
Germany with the consequent expense of our own | 
growing armaments, a snapping of the long enduring 
patience under the strain of power politics—it is still 
perfectly justifiable to maintain that we are fighting 
for Christianity ; for we are fighting a nation which 
both in domestic and foreign affairs, in internal 
despotism and external aggression, has flouted and | 
despised the primary principles of Christianity. The 
lesson of Poland must not be lost on us, nor that of | 
the Catholic youth movements in Germany. If 
Germany were to win this war, Christian civilization 
would have a further set-back in Europe. We know 
our own people well enough to feel certain that, 
however much they may fall short of the Christian 
ideal in their own practice, they will not deliberately 
destroy it in public and international life. 

But surely at this stage we may entertain greater |; 
and more positive hopes than that. There is ample ] ; 
evidence of widespread searching of heart. The talk 
of Christian civilization may be vague, but it is 
sincere. The correspondence in The Times showed | 
that a minimum of dogma would satisfy many 
advocates of Christian teaching in schools, and that 
the merely ethical content was all that appealed to | 
others ; but one and all wanted to stem the tide of | 
paganism and materialism. They recognized that 
there had been a great national failure in education | 
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fall grades, and that this must be rectified. Par- 
icularly interesting was the advertence to the absence 
freligious training in the home, and the recognition 
the primary responsibility of parents. The cry 
hat went up in the last war that Christianity had 
filed brings the answer now, that Christianity has 
not been tried. ‘There is darkness over the earth 
md many honest men and women are straining their 
wes to catch a ray of light ; and owing to a happy 
gties of circumstances they are directing their gaze 
the Vatican Hill. 

When, a hundred years ago, John Henry Newman 
described the Present Position of Catholics in England, 
subjected to all the injustice of “the Protestant Tradi- 
tion”, could he have foreseen the day when State 
ysits would be made to the Vatican and a minister 
be accredited to the Vatican State? Could anybody 
who lived in England during the second half of the 
nineteenth century have anticipated the respectful 
hmage paid to Pope Pius XI when he died last 
year, or the enthusiastic welcome accorded to his 
uecessor ? It would be foolish to say that England 
son the eve of the conversion for which we have 
prayed so long, but it is not too much to hope that 
English opinion has for the moment lost its anti- 
Catholic polarization and shows a tendency to a 
resetting towards sympathy with Rome. There is, 
no doubt, plenty of Protestant prejudice still smoulder- 
ing, which any untoward incident could easily fan 
into flame ; but we have now an opportunity the like 
of which has not appeared in England for the past 
hundred years and which, if missed, is not likely soon 
fo recur. Our responsibility is great. Are we 
prepared for it ? 

The very fact that we clergy are constantly 
3} ‘ngaged on the work of the sanctification of souls, 
and our conviction that this is the one thing necessary, 
4 make us perhaps less ready for anything in the nature 
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of an adventure. In the seminary and in the early 
years of their parochial experience our priests are 
trained to a very efficient routine of organized 
worship, of administration of the sacraments, of 
preaching the faith, of fostering sodalities, of visiting 
their people, of giving social service. These functions 
zealously carried out provide a full day’s work, and 
even threaten an encroachment on the time necessary 
for prayer and personal sanctification. Happily, | 
most of them are of their very nature sanctifying to 
the priest who ministers to his flock in a spirit of 
faith ; and they make constant demands on patience, 
devotedness, humility and physical energy which, if 
satisfied, ensure a daily curbing of human nature and 
the exercise of positive mortification. 

But we all know the danger of routine work, with 
its economy of effort and its apathy. A labour 
battalion composed of peace-time miners and navvies | 
will work with an energy far removed from the | 
steady labour of the pits or roads when they are 
engaged in digging a trench under fire. What we 
have to realize now is that we are in a time of. crisis, 
that every one of us must cast aside apathy and fling 
himself passionately into the work for God and for 
souls. There seems to be no need for new organiza- | 
tions, but there should be more conscious effort and 
intensity in every department. 

We must first be clear about our objective. What 
is-it that God seems to be asking of us especially at | 
this time? What is the nature of the crisis of which 
we have spoken? It is our country’s crisis. We are 
at war, and England is fighting for its life, and for 
ideals in which we can unreservedly share. Into 
this conflict Catholics as a body have thrown them- | 
selves with their traditional patriotism, a patriotism 
purified and strengthened by religious conviction. 
But that is not all; as I have observed, there are 
signs of a religious and spiritual revival in England 
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yhich is also critical, and nobody is better equipped 
Tian we to foster that. We Catholics are in the full 
ind conscious possession of the body of Christian truth 
md practice which our country has forsaken. We 
mst be ready to let our light shine before men so 
tat they may glorify our Father who is in Heaven. 
\emust be ready as citizens to make our contribution 
i the just peace for which we hope. We must use 
wey means at our disposal to keep alive those 
generous and noble ideals to which our national 
aders have given utterance. We must be ready 
» do our part in preventing those internal social 
isorders which threaten every country after a pro- 
nged war. We must co-operate in the attempt that 
sbound to be made for the desecularization of the 
utional schools, and that, not only for our own 
woit, but for the salvation of the remnants of 
(hristianity in our country. We must be apostles 
it Christ, and do our best to infuse the apostolic 
pit into our Catholic laity. 

Every priest knows enough of the spiritual life to 
waware that the success of his apostolate depends on 
le completeness of his surrender to God. Paul 
lants and Apollo waters, but it is God that gives the 
nrease. And that increase is granted to the disciple 
mptied by humility of all self-seeking and ambition. 
\one of us is a perfect vehicle of the divine message, and 
wrzeal needs to be intensified and enlightened by ever 
(bser union with God to be achieved by prayer 
md penance. If we are eager to play our part, this 
sthe time to stir up the grace of God that is in us 
ythe imposition of hands. Heroes are rare, but our 
plndid vocation and our grace of state make com- 
tatively easy for us a grade of perfection which 
ithout them would be hard. Our ordinary duties, 
‘I have already remarked, if carried out in a spirit 

4 faith, keep us in close fellowship with our Master 
j*a large part of our day. Our meditation and 
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Mass, our Office and Rosary and spiritual reading, i 
secure for us a framework of prayer in which oy 
daily work is set. Our confessions and our preaching, | 
our visiting of the sick and the poor, keep the name! 
of God on our lips and, unless the salt has lost its 
savour, keep His image in our minds and hearty, 
And if we have not the courage to seek corporal! 
austerities and we shrink from the violence of the 
saints, we have at least to teach others how to endure 
pain and poverty and life’s many difficulties in a 
spirit of union with the suffering Christ ; and surely 
our own words and the constant edification afforded by 
the sick and poor will encourage us to embark on that 
Little Way of childlike trust and confidence, by virtue 
of which little souls are enabled to submit willingly to 
the ever-growing toll of life’s purifying detachments. 
**When the Son of Man cometh will He find faith upon 
earth?” If He has come to us now, not in judgment 
but in opportunity, we shall hope that He may find 
faith at least in us, guos non servos dicit sed amicos. 
Armed with this self-forgetting and zealous faith, 
we Can appeal to our Catholic laity. And once again 
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we can see how God has shaped the instrument for J sta 
the opportunity. For never before since the days of ¥ sve 
Emancipation, perhaps, have we had such a well- per 
organized and apostolic élite of Catholic laity. 1 ] rece 
have heard much of the “leakage”, and I know that J CS 
even on the least startling estimate of its extent it is J ad 
a difficult and heart-breaking problem. I know of J fll 
the multitude of mixed marriages, of the many 

Catholics who do not attend Sunday Mass or make ] the 
their Easter duties, of the many children in non- J le 
Catholic schools. Nevertheless we have a strong, ] ff 
devoted and loyal laity, with an upper stratum of } the 
zealous and intelligent men and women eager to § mu 





devote themselves as fully as they can to a participa 
tion in the work of the Hierarchy. | 
In London nearly every profession and trade has § 
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4 jsown religious guild, often with branches throughout 
he country. Among these are societies like the Guild 
# (SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian for doctors, and the 
Society of Our Lady of Good Counsel for lawyers, 
yhich are always ready with expert advice in answer 
Fo an appeal. The brilliant success of the Aquinas 
Society in popularizing the teaching of St. Thomas is 
a phenomenon of outstanding significance in view of 
the widespread reaction against German philosophy 
ind the interest that is being shown in scholasticism 
ty many outside the Church. A brilliant group of 
Catholic journalists and writers render great service. 
Their presentation of the truth, especially in foreign 
iffairs, has often provided a most salutary and 
necessary Check on the national Press. The Catholic 
fvidence Guild has worked successfully in many parts 
fEngland. The magnificent output of the Catholic 
Truth Society, with annual sales amounting to one 
and a half million books and pamphlets, has been 
made possible only by the unselfish labours of Catholic 
writers, clerical and lay. 

In the sphere of social service, besides the long- 
wtablished associations for rescue and protection, 
several bureaux for the advice and direction of poor 
persons in all manner of difficulties have been set up 
recently under the egis of Catholic Action. The 
(.$.G. has trained large numbers of eager workers ; 
ad the Y.C.W., with their cultivated social sense, 
fill us with hope for the future. 

In addition to all these, every parish can call on 
the Children of Mary, the Young Men’s Society, the 
Legion of Mary and one or other of a score of parochial 
groups ready to work for the more general needs of 
the parish. The clergy recognize with gratitude how 
much they owe to these. 

Now is the time when every one of these organiza- 
tions should be keyed up to the highest pitch of its 
tndeavour. It depends upon the Clergy to inform 
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them with the apostolic spirit. They must be roused 
to enthusiasm, and more completely instructed, 
Above all, they must strive to sanctify themselves and 
to work more selflessly for God. For us Clergy, with 
all our training, that is a hard lesson only inadequately 
learned. But to the limit of our capacity we must 
pass it on to these generous souls whose apostolic 
effectiveness is too often diminished by the lack of it. 
To these first, we should teach prayer and a frequenta- | 
tion of the sacraments. We should show them how | 


much they miss by lack of fervour in their com- Judi 


munions and by failure to enter into the spirit of the | 
Mass. They should be encouraged to make retreats, 
They should be taught to give the highest example of Ji 
Catholic living, and to be prepared to renounce § 
many of the equivocal pleasures and amusements 
which flourish in our semi-pagan atmosphere to the | 
gradual corruption of Christian morals. These are J 
great demands, but in time of strife we have to learn } 
to refrain ourselves from all things : and we are not | 
seeking a corruptible crown, but an incorruptible. | 
We shall certainly not rise to the level of our oppor- 
tunity if we are afraid to put before the most generous 
of our people a high standard of performance. They 
must aim at higher things: ‘“‘A man’s reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for ?” 

But while we thus make special efforts for these 
groups who give manifest signs of their spirit of | 
apostolate, and on whom we depend for co-operation, 
there is none of this teaching which is for them | 
exclusively. All of our people should have it in so 
far as they give us an opportunity of imparting it. | 
In virtue of his Baptism every Catholic is called to be | 


an apostle for Christ. Cardinal Vaughan, in his ja 


Young Priest, admonished us that we have a duty to 


every soul within the confines of our parishes. But } 


every priest who has the slightest acquaintance with | 


parochial work knows that his work among his own f 
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wtholic flock is calculated to fill his day and that, 
jlnger parishes at least, he cannot hope to make 
Bictive contact with the other sheep who are not of 
js fold. And yet they, too, must be drawn. Our 
Byple do make contact with them. They live and 
wk among them and have friendly intercourse with 
m—only too often to their own spiritual loss. 
Ay if they had the glowing faith which would make 
im appreciate the treasure they possess, if they had 
ieinstruction which would enable them to dissipate 


. Jrjudice and suspicion and to present some of the 


auties of the truth, they could make an impression 
here we can make none. It is a rather terrifying 
ling to observe how often good Catholics acquiesce 
athe irreligion of their friends, as if that were no 
Fmcern of theirs; or, in the extreme case, how 
litholic young people in love with non-Catholics are 
mre concerned about the prospect of obtaining a 
pensation to marry than about the sharing of the 
ist gift they have. St. Blanche would rather see her 
mdead at her feet than see him fall into mortal sin ; 
uthow many Catholic parents go blithely on their 
wy unconcerned with the danger of their children’s 
w of faith or morals. The root of the trouble is 
iesame in all these cases: a failure to appreciate the 
upreme value of the souls for which Christ died. 

It is our business, then, to see that zeal for souls 
tould characterize all good Catholics. But we must 
ioinstruct them. We have the happiness to believe 
hat our English flocks are among the best instructed 
itholics in the world. The short instructions so 
wmmonly prescribed at every Mass on Sunday have 

jen of immense value. Our Catholic schools have 
uily religious lessons. But we all feel that there is 
jl much to be done. The Canon Law insists that 
de Confraternity of Christian Doctrine must be 
sablished in every parish. I know that it is difficult 
ddetermine what should be done in this country, 
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and that the end of the law is already secured to ; 
great extent by our educational and parochial system 
of instruction. And many hold that the law is satis 
fied by imposing the form of a confraternity on 0 
present activities. But it would seem that the canor 
is concerned with a voluntary society of lay catechists, 
Whether we are to have more lay catechists 0 
not, and how we are going to use them if we have 
them, is of course a question to be decided by each 
Bishop in his own diocese. But if we are to have them, 
we must train them; and even if we do not wan 
them, there can be no possible objection to a more 
thorough training of some of our people who choose! 


to accept it. Study circles have long been in use forg” ® 


students of social science, and similar circles might) 
well be instituted for other subjects. The ambitious) 
and highly successful Liverpool scheme of a Catholic! 
Action College is beyond the possibility of most 
dioceses, but every parish priest could do something! 
to encourage special courses for his more earnest} 
people. The scheme suggested by the Cardinalj 
Archbishop on the occasion of the last general meeting’ 
of the Catholic Truth Society is within the scope of} 
all. It was to the effect that each week a pamphlet 
of the C.T.S. should be chosen for the study of the}. 
circle, and that on some week-night, either in church 
at a Benediction service, or in some other appropriate! 
place, the priest should lecture on the pamphlet. In 
this way a simple course of dogma, history, liturgy or 
social science might well be carried out. Each priest; 
can devise his own method ; what is important is that: 
in some way or other our people should receive even’ 
fuller instruction than they now get, so as to enable 

them to give an account of the faith that is in them. 


For this matter of instruction no group is 90] .. 


important as our Catholic teachers. On them) 
depends to an incalculable extent the future of our) 
children. And to them, therefore, a special appeal 
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“Bild be made at this time for their most earnest 

poperation. We have every reason to be grateful 

ythem for what they are at present doing, but we 
we to impress upon them that, like everybody else, 
iy should consider the present a time for renewed 

"Gui and for a possible revision of method. 

4 But it must never be forgotten that the first and 
Jost important training is to be found in the Catholic 
Fume. Catholic parents have an inalienable duty 
Fai responsibility. Our hope for the future is inevit- 
iy bound up with the sanctification of Catholic 
Wore life. We are all trying, and we must go on 
Fnmg, to secure the sanctification of the Sunday, and 
Fpresist the growing paganism which turns it into a 
Joe day of amusement. The Church has never 

. aaouraged Sabbath gloom, but she does insist on 
Jicgrave obligation of Sunday Mass, and very earn- 


._ acly desires the extension of the spirit of worship 


Piugh the day by a frequentation of the Benediction 
«vice. The attendance at evening service is generally 
Jey low, and any earnest endeavour for spiritual 
mewal must take cognisance of that fact. 

Many Bishops have recently appealed for a revival 
{the old habit of family prayers. It is hard to 
mgine anything that would do more to sweeten 
ime life. It was expected that the incidence of 
vt would have brought our people to their knees in 
umest supplication. The comparatively quiet course 
hostilities probably accounts for the disappointment 
jithat hope. If we want the restoration of peace to 
he world, if we want our lives and liberties to be 
meserved, if we are anxious about the safety of our 
un-folk exposed to the dangers of battle, we ought 
be praying as we have never prayed before and 
juiting penance with our prayer. The Church’s 
scribed mortifications of fasting and abstinence 
lve been dispensed. What is taking their place ? 
Tie scourge of God is upon us for our sins; what 
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are we doing as a nation to placate His wrath} tm 
Catholics should at this time be attending daily Mas 1?" 
according to their ability, begging God’s protectio, d the 
for themselves and their dear ones in the intima ‘In an’ 
of intercourse with Jesus at Holy Communion, using bat the 
the all-powerful Rosary to engage Our Lady’s help eds | 
against the powers of evil arrayed against us. Theyg @"? 
should be practising greater strictness of life by forsg "8 
saking some of their usual pleasures, especially those! ipart 
which tarnish the purity of the Christian spirit. | rue ; 
The Catholic home should have the external signy 


of religion about it. The crucifix, and pictures or 
statues of Our Lady should mark it for all observers, 
The children’s prayers morning and night, their 
grace before and after meals, should be carefully’ 
superintended by their parents. Thank God, all 
these things are still very common even among the’ 
less devout of our people, but where they are missing 
there is a loss of that Catholic atmosphere which is so 
essential to the training of the young. Where they 
are present they must be a check on those grave’ 
offences against marriage which have assumed the 
cloak of prudence and respectability among the bulk 
of non-Catholics, and which have become the gravest 
threat to Catholic married life. 

If, God blessing our priestly efforts, we can induce 
more and more of our flocks to lead a characteristically 
Catholic life, their very example shining in a dark 
world will be a beacon light to those souls who are © 
looking for some principle of order in the chaos which 
envelopes them. If they are acquainted with the 
great social encyclicals they will have sound guidance 
in the social turmoil which may easily follow the 
war. If we have seized the opportunity presented to 
us, the way to a religious reform of education should 
lie open, with immense profit to Christianity in the | 
country and with promise of relief from our own still 7 
existing disabilities. 
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It may be that the opportunity is not so real as it 
‘J wars to be, but if it is there, let us not be guilty 


. ag the “sin of the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin’. 


3 'ln any event,’ to quote M. Maritain, “‘it is certain 


. ’ tat the action of those who profess the Christian name 


“H xeds to be radically purged and that men must 
Barn anew not to rely on what, to human eyes, seems 
J song, nor to be content with appearances. In no 
Fipartment will their action yield results of any 
wlue unless it arises from love so pure as to recognize 
iself as an unprofitable servant and from a will so 
honest as to seek only the truth.”’} 
%« THomas Epwarp, 
Bishop of Lancaster. 


1 Freedom in the Modern World, p. 114. 
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—— is a problem which becomes acute under 

wartime conditions, though it is one which presents 
itself often enough in peace-time too. How is a 
chaplain, or indeed any priest, to give adequate 
instruction to would-be converts when he knows that 
they may be transferred elsewhere almost at a mo- | 
ment’s notice ? Even ifhe is able to give that minimum 
which enables him to receive them into the Church— | 
and where, for instance, they are going into the firing | 
line, this minimum may be very small indeed—what 
grounds has he for confidence that they will even- J. 
tually go to another priest to have their instruction 7. 
completed ? 

It is a matter of happy experience that God uses 
the evils of war to grant to many the grace of finding 
His true Church, and as it is equally patent that war 
is the cause of many losing the practice of their Faith, | 
if not the Faith itself, it is of prime importance that the 
Church should do all in her power that those who seek 
her and have found her, should not run the risk of losing 
contact through little or no fault of theirs, but should 
be helped to renew communications with her and so 
gain access to the full treasury of the Faith. Our 
losses should make us all the more careful of those who 
have once come to us for instruction. 

These lines suggest a way of dealing with this 
problem which could also be extended to similar 
peace-time cases. The solution involves two simple 
measures, which will perhaps appeal to those who 
have had to face this problem in the past or who are 
faced with it urgently today. 

The first is this : that there should be authorized 
a very simple formula of Profession of Faith (ot 


Abjuration), which would suffice for those who have [Jit 


only received a minimum of instruction, and which | 
might be recognized also pro rudibus in general. The § 
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F.ond is that the convert or would-be convert who has 
4, kave his present instructor, should be given a card 
gLatin) on which the priest has indicated how much 
F,sruction he has so far received. At first sight this 
Guy seem puerile : its importance will be dealt with 
peently. hae 
In two articles already published in this Review, 
iplea was made for a revised wording of the present 
nftssio Fidet made on reception into the Church.? 
Bt it will be obvious that, however much that 
pmula is improved, it will still be quite unintelligible 
those whose instruction has perforce been curtailed. 
forthe moment one can neglect the question whether 
ican, in fact, ever become intelligible to the rudes, 
wen after the fullest of instructions, and whether the 
age majority of our converts, who left school at the 
ye of fourteen, have not willy-nilly to be treated as 
ws. But the fact cannot be questioned that the long 
mula, improved or not, is unsuitable for one who 
shad very little instruction and yet whose general 
ispositions and the pressing circumstances justify his 
mmediate reception. Would it not be sufficient, in 
uch cases, simply to require an expression of adher- 
ace to the Church and to her teaching as being that 
(Christ, together with a promise not to have anything 
»do with any other religious body? To such a 
tclaration could be added the Apostles’ Creed, pro- 
ided it is already familiar.2 (The wording for such a 
omula is suggested below : Appendix I.) 
The second point may need rather more explana- 
September 1938, p. 212 ; May 1939, p. 401. As this revision is closely 
ilied to the subject of this article, itis here reprinted in full at the end 
Appendix ITT), 
_'The need of a shorter formula, in addition to the longer one, was 
‘tted at in the articles referred to above. Besides the one drawn up by 
tt Plenary Council for Latin America there mentioned, there are two 
fen in the small Irish Rituale (Dublin, 1929, p. 68 and p. 299) which, 
uvever, are only to be used im periculo mortis. However, the general 
wsibility of a short formula is fully envisaged in the new Dictionnaire de 
om canonique of Naz, s.v. ‘‘abjuration’’: ‘‘L’ordinaire garde la liberté, 
i nt ince opportun, de prescrire une forme d’abjuration encore plus 


” An example of such a formula follows. (Vol. I, col. 92.) 
Ol. xviii. 2c 
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tion if it is to meet with approval. Forms to fill in, Now, ho 
chits to sign are abhorrent, especially in these day tall ha 
perhaps, but the card here proposed is really a kind tminar 
of passport which will avoid endless trouble. Inf jbl 
need is shown when we ask the question : “Whal’ Thai 
likelihood is there that, when a man whom you have the pro 
seen a few times and whose confidence you have won, sacles 1 
is transferred to a strange place, he will go out of his posible 
way to call on another priest, all taken up as he isl tevie 
with getting used to his new surroundings? He may ides 
have the happiest memories of you, he may wish you eat h 
were there to carry on his instruction. But will hefte in 
even think again of his promise to you to ‘look up the 4 th 
priest’, and if he does, will he find it easy to break the i+ bee 
ice again, to explain himself to a stranger, to tell him by oth 
how far he has got in his instruction, when he has not § 4. wo 
the slightest idea how far he has yet to go? The new 
priest may be as sympathetic as you like ; your friend § ndue 
will not know it, he will probably think that you were, § 4 
‘of course’, an exception among ‘parsons’.” It 8 fie 
difficult to avoid thinking that the great majority of 
those who receive partial instruction and who then go 
elsewhere never see a priest again, or (if they have 
been received) may go to their duties, but they will 
never complete their course and will remain to the 
end very “half-baked” Catholics, feeling ‘“‘out of 



























































things” into the bargain. T 

It is in helping to overcome such most natural ] yee 
shyness that the card here suggested would play its 9 » », 
part. (See Appendix II.) When your friend leaves } »,}, 
you, he not only knows that he can get help from the J yq). 
priest he is going to, but he has something in his pocket ay 2 
to give him, something that will break the ice, some- Jj, 
thing that will spare him having to explain himself un- 4 yay, 
helped. ‘From this, the new priest will be able to q on, 








go on where I left off” you will have told him, and 9 i 
when he has handed the card to the new priest, he will J 44, 
hear him say: “Good! I see you’ve made a statt. | 
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Now, how long were you with Father X ?”—and the 
all has started rolling without any awkward pre- 
jminaries—preliminaries which otherwise would 
tobably not have been made at all. 

That is perhaps the most important function of 
te proposed card, to lessen the psychological ob- 
\8 wacles to the convert’s progress, to remove, as far as 
Kf wssible, the natural phobia he feels at the prospect of 

mterviewing a strange priest about himself. But 
ysides this, the information it conveys would be a 
geat help to the priests concerned. It would give the 
frst instructor a much more solid ground for hope 
that the care he had devoted to the instructions had 
nt been wasted, but would be built on and developed 
tyothers. It would also give the priest who took up 
the work a fair idea of the stage of instruction so far 
ached and enable him to carry on with it without 
indue waste of time. Lastly, as a sort of by-product 
vhich it would be a pity to overlook, it would bring 
home to the convert, in a very telling way, the unity 
if the Church’s doctrine, when he realized that 
wherever he went he could find the residue of his 
iligious equipment—that the parts were, so to speak, 
standardized and could be fitted in by the first prie t 
tecame across. And—who knows ?—it might be in 
iprison camp. 
| To complete its utility, the card would indicate 

whether its holder had been received into the Church 
«not. Both cases have to be envisaged. If the 
probabilities are slight that one who is sufficiently 
wll-disposed and anxious to hear what you have to 
ay about the Church, will when transferred look up 
le Padre or the local priest, the probabilities are 
warcely greater (perhaps less) that one who has had 
ome instruction and been received, will consider 
] tiously the necessity of completing his instruction. 
After all, he’s a Catholic, he’s been received, he goes 
) Mass (perhaps), he’s as good as most Catholics he 
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knows ; so why bother? The card with its unfilled 1 jpuld: 
gaps would be a reminder and a spur to his conscience | tits 
not to stop half-way. FD ved. 
To cover all needs, the card is divided into three @ pt be 
parts. The first consists of a table of the main headings |@ jo to 
of a course of instruction. The priest would initial Bye en 
such headings as he had been able to deal with. The teres 
second part is a declaration of the candidate’s desire yen a 
to be instructed in the Faith, and would be signed by ind th 
each priest who had been unable to complete the _ nay h 
instructions. The third part is a declaration that the J he ne 
candidate, though not yet fully instructed, has been $id th 
received into the Church because of pressing circum- J much 
stances. This would be signed (when the time came) @inforn 
by the priest who received him, or if, as might happen, J uthir 
he was received before the card was employed, by the Jind t 
first priest to use it. The directions to this effect are 9 ding 
indicated at the foot of the card itself. Front. 
It is not pretended that the scheme here outlined J (ard 
is an infallible remedy of the problem it is devised to Jesiv 
solve, nor that because a man is armed with a card Jihrow 
he will necessarily use it as it is intended. But one 4 tstar 
can reasonably hope that in most cases it will just J uate 
make all the difference, give just that little extra con- Jessen 
fidence on which so-much hangs. Perhaps a more 4 conti 
serious objection to launching such a scheme is that Jind « 
chaplains (and others) have their hands full already 4 mil 
with looking after the Catholics in their charge, Jofsm 
without being bothered with more red tape for the 
(comparatively) few converts they may have time to 
instruct. But, granted that this matter is only a side- 
line in their work, for that very reason, if it is to be | 
done at all, as it must be, it is all the more important | 
that it should be carried out with despatch and ina ] 
way that will ensure the continuation of the work ] « 
begun. Tha 
Though this project was particularly devised with J iy: 
members of the fighting forces in view (and the card 4 Chr 
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F jould therefore be of a size to fit into the Pay Book), 
Fitts adoption generally would perhaps meet a real 
Bed. Even were it confined to the Services, it would 
F wt be of interest solely to the official chaplains, but 
@ 0 to the many priests in whose neighbourhood men 
Fic encamped or billeted today. It would be 
teresting to know how many priests have already 
Vien able to give one or more men a few instructions 
ind then have had to “‘leave the rest to God’’. Some 
my have thought of giving them a note to hand to 
he next priest they meet, but this will be exceptional, 
ind the card here suggested would do the same with 
much less difficulty and probably give more precise 
formation. As it is, there are sufficient cases where 
wthing more can be done than leave the rest to God, 
ind to make use of such simple means as this is only 
doing our part. When a man is wounded at the 
front, there is fastened to his clothing a Field Casualty 
(ard on which the treatment he receives is suc- 
sively entered by the various Medical Officers 
trough whose hands he passes, until he reaches the 
stant Hospital where his case can be more ade- 
quately treated. If such a device is regarded as 
wential in order to ensure correct information and 
wntinuity of treatment, why should not chaplains 
ad other priests co-operate among themselves in a 
imilar way for the benefit of those whose condition 
fsoul is, in the circumstances, critical too ? 
Maurice BEveENoT, S.J.. 


APPENDIX I 


Suggested short formula for the PROFESSIO FIDEI 


“In God’s presence, I declare that, through His favour, 
[have come to see that the Church whose head on earth is 
le Bishop of Rome, is the one true Church founded by 
] “trist to teach us the way to heaven. Therefore with my 
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whole heart I accept all that teaching,! and I promise not § 
to share in any other form of religion. Trusting in Christ’ 
assistance, I shall try to live as a good Catholic in the worship | 
of God and in Christian charity to all men. So help me 7 
God.” 

The Apostles’ Creed (if known). 


APPENDIX II 
Tabella Instructionum Catecheticarum 


A. 


Pater Noster—Contritio Papa et Episcopi 
Christus Deus, Redemptor Praecepta Ecclesiae 
Auctoritas Ecclesiae doctrinalis Sacram. Confirmationis 
Sacra Scriptura »  Extr. Unctionis 
Trinitas »»  Matrimonii 
Vita futura—Judicium Gratia actualis (tentationes) 
Peccatum orig.—Baptismus Petitio—Actus Fid., Spei, Car. 
Vita gratiae supernaturalis Maria, Mater Dei 
Sacrificium Missae Corona, Litaniae, etc. 
Communio—Benedictio SS. Communio Sanctorum 
Poenitentia Purgatorium—Indulgentiae 
Decalogus—I IT III Via Crucis—Imitatio Xti 
- IV VI IX Beatitudines—SS. Cor lesu 
* V VII VIII X Annus Liturgicus 
Sacram. Ordinis Actio Catholica 


B. 


Ego testificor . . . velle tamquam Ecclesiae Catholicae et 
Romanae catechumenum* (vel neoconversum) instructionem 


1It might be objected that “‘fides implicita” is not sufficient for salva- 
tion, and that ‘‘the chief mysteries of Faith which every Christian is bound 


to know” should be explicitly stated. But a Professio Fidei or Abjuratiois 4. 


not strictly an Act of Faith: its very construction shows that it is not | 
directed ‘immediately to God’’. It presupposes many an act of Faith 
already, and of course no one would be admitted into the Church without | 
a minimum of instruction necessarily including these mysteries. f 
cedents will be found in the works already referred to: Appendix to the 
Concilium Plenarium Americae Latinae 1899, pp. 763-4; the small Collectio 
ex Rituali Romano (Dublin 1929), p. 299; and Dictionnaire de Droit canonique 
vol. I, col. 92.) 
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Wii. Quam instructionem quoad partem eidem dedi, 
Bywdum capita supra notata. 
+ Post receptionem deleantur verba ‘catechumenum vel’. 


Igo testificor . . . instructione nondum completa sed 
mente necessitate, in Ecclesiam admissum esse, / /194 - 


\B (1) Sacerdotes qui instructiones non potuerint complere, enixe 
rogantur ut sectioni B subscribant, et capita sectionis A jam absoluta 
initialibus suis indicent. 

(2) Qui in Ecclesiam neophytum admiserit, sectioni C subscribat, 
verbaque in sectione B indicata deleat. Quod idem faciat qui, 
neophyto jam ab alio admisso, prima vice hac tabella utitur. 


APPENDIX III 


THE PROFESSIO FIDEI OR ABJURATIO 


\weested revision of text; of. CLERGY REviEw, September 1938, 
and May 1939.) 


Kneeling before the Holy Gospels which I touch with 
hand, I, N.N., declare that, by the grace of God, I have 
ime to recognize that my former religion (or indifference) 

}owated me from the true Church of Christ, the Catholic 
alRoman Church, alone on earth established by Him 
nthe salvation of mankind. Whatsoever errors my beliefs 
ut contained I have now abandoned, and I declare my 
tt to belong for ever to the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
‘}Roman Church, to which I submit myself with my whole 


- Fut I firmly believe all the articles that she proposes 
* (pty belief; I reject and condemn all that she rejects and 


Z ndemns, and I am ready to observe all that she commands 
}: And especially do I profess the following : 
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I believe in one only God in three divine Persons, dis. 
tinct from and equal to each other—that is to say, the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; | 

I believe the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, 
Passion, Death, and Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ | 
of the personal union of the two Natures, that is, of the’ 
divine Nature with the human ; of the divine Maternity’ 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, together with her spotless and’ 
perpetual Virginity and her Immaculate Conception ; 

I believe that in the Most Holy Sacrament of the’ 
Eucharist, Our Lord Jesus Christ is truly, really and sub- | 
stantially present, Body, Soul and Divinity ; 

I believe in the seven Sacraments instituted by Jesu 
Christ for the salvation of mankind ; that is to say, Baptism, 
Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders and Matrimony ; 

I believe in Purgatory, the resurrection of the dead, and 
everlasting life ; 

I believe in the Primacy, not only of honour, but als 
of jurisdiction, of the Roman Pontiff, the successor of St. 
Peter, Prince of the Apostles and Vicar of Jesus Christ ;) 
and also in his infallible teaching authority ; 

I believe in the veneration of the Saints and of ther 
images ; 

I believe in the authority of Tradition, apostolic and 
ecclesiastical, and in that of the Holy Scriptures, which we 
must interpret and understand only conformably to the 
sense which has been and is given them by our holy Mother 
the Catholic Church ; 

I also believe everything else that is taught and defined 
in the Sacred Canons and General Councils, especially in” 
the Council of Trent and in the Vatican Council. 

Therefore, with all my heart and in loyal faith, I embrace 
all that the Holy, Catholic, Apostolic and Roman Church 
professes, and in God’s presence I solemnly forsake and 1¢-” 
nounce every opposing doctrine, schism and heresy which 
the Church has condemned. | 

So help me God and these Holy Gospels, which I touch 
with my hand. 





PIUS IX, RUSSIA AND POLAND 


_ IX, who succeeded Gregory XVI on the 

papal throne in June 1846, signed in August of 
Bie following year the Concordat with the Russian 
W Government which his predecessor had done so much 
wprepare.! It was scarcely more than a compromise, 
Fd there remained a long list of outstanding diffi- 
ulties about which the signatories had been unable 
ncome toan agreement. The new Pope set to work 
4 :tonce to remove these difficulties by discussion, but 
ie Russian representatives proved intractable, and 
ittle progress was made. 

The fanatical Nicholas I died in 1855, and was 
wcceeded by Alexander II, a man of much less des- 
wtic character than his father. The new Tsar began 
what promised to be a plan of conciliation towards 
bland, at least in the political sphere, though the 
ititude of the Government towards the Church 
mained as difficult as ever. In 1857 an amnesty 
ws proclaimed in Poland. Back to their country 
ame the refugees and exiles from abroad, full of 
utionalist ideals and revolutionary schemes, egged 
m by the windy sympathy of French and Italian 
mthusiasts. Many had been influenced by anti- 
erical thought and were members of Masonic 
lodges or other secret societies. They were fully 
ware of the close bond between religion and national- 
min Poland, and it was their aim to win over the 
letgy and the peasants by giving their agitations a 
tligious character and significance. There were 
ithers who were sincerely religious in their nationalism, 
tmembering the long persecution the Church had 
ieady suffered under the Russian Government. 
‘ome few among the better educated were still in- 
jtuenced by the self-worshipping religiosity of the 
mantic poets, Mickiewicz and Slowacki, and by the 
‘See “Gregory XVI and the Poles”. Crercy REviEw, January 1940. 
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nebulous ascetic mysticism associated with the name 
of Andreas Towianski. Politically, the lines of two 
parties became fairly clearly defined : the conserva. | 
tives or Whites, chiefly of the landowning clas, 
aiming vaguely at something like a return to the | 
autonomous constitution of 1815, grouped round the 
Agricultural Society, founded by Count Andrew 
Zamoiski in 1855; and the advanced radicals or 


Reds, chiefly in the towns, who were aiming at com- jv 


plete socialist revolution. Between the two was the | 
stolid mass of the peasantry, fundamentally religious, | 
united with both parties only in hatred of Russia, | 
but detesting almost as strongly the privileged land- 5 


owners, and suspicious of the radicals, reluctant to be 


influenced by foreign schemes emanating from France ” 
or Italy or elsewhere. On the other hand, the moral | 
strength of the people was in great danger of collapse, | 


suffering from the absence of episcopal guidance, from ‘fi i 


lack of proper teaching, and from the difficulties 
placed in the way of religion by the Russian Govern- } 

ment. 4 
The Polish clergy, reacting against the hostile 7 
attitude of the civil government, strongly nationalist 4 
in character, and sometimes lacking a thorough ecclesi- | 


astical training, were sympathetic to the movement for “W&op 


independence. Some were ardent supporters, openly 
preaching resistance to the Government, and the right 


of the people to rebel. Others, the majority, were J, = 


passively acquiescent. A few who were opposed to | 
the movement were subjected by the revolutionary |], 


organization to a campaign of terrorism. If they |i 


warned their people of the danger of joining these 
subterranean secret plotters they were attacked with 
threatening letters, the windows of their churches 
were broken and in some cases they were personally 
molested. i 
In January 1859 the Pope, anxious for the welfare 


of his Polish flock, wrote a personal letter to the Tsar : in 
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ging him to carry out fully the terms of the Con- 
mdat, especially with regard to the nomination of 


Budidates to the vacant episcopal Sees, and to provide 
| B;00n as possible for the establishment of a Nuncia- 

the 
the | 
lrew | 
Funbilities ofthe candidates whom it was the Emperor’s 
Iwilege to present to the vacant Sees.? 


weat St. Petersburg. The appointment ofa Nuncio, 
ie Pope pointed out, was peculiarly necessary to 
iow him to obtain some idea of the character and 


Meanwhile the revolutionary movement, in which 


Guionalism and religion were so inextricably mixed, 


w growing in force, and the leaders were quick 
yseize every Occasion to stage a manifestation. 


S\wember 1850 was the anniversary of the unsuccess- 
Jilnsing of 1830, and a commemoration ceremony 


vs held in the Carmelite Church in Warsaw. 
iotic hymns were sung, and the litanies with skil- 


qi interpolations were converted into nationalist 
Gxyers.2 Throughout the winter, similar manifesta- 


ims took place. Memorial services for those who 
id fallen in the rising in 1830 were made the occasion 
{nationalist demonstrations, and the relations be- 
wen the Government and the demonstrators became 
we and more strained. The clergy, under Arch- 
hop Fialkowski, managed to exclude from the 


a Les Qualités Eminentes, 21 January, 1859. Pii IX Acta, 
1, p. 49. 

‘The whole question of singing hymns in Polish assumed more and more 
\jditical character, and the practice was frowned upon by the Russian 
wement. It had grown up in the sixteenth century as an antidote to 
“vemacular liturgies of the reformers, and had become a strong national 
ition. At the parish Mass the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo and Agnus Dei were 


“#% by the people in Polish, and there were traditional hymns for Bene- 


“ton, among them the famous Swiety Boze which had become almost a 
Motic anthem. Some of the lines of the hymn were 


Vouchsafe to return to us our country. 
Vouchsafe to dispose us to do true penance. 
Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, have pity on us. 

Holy Mary, Queen of Poland, pray for us. 


The Government, to check these expressions of nationalist feeling, had 
“td humerous prayers to be said for the Imperial family. These 
Mis raised a hubbub in the church, some of the people even leaving the 

i they were being said. Cf. Lescoeur ; L’Eglise Catholique en 
ene, II, 4-9. 
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ceremonies the more extreme and abusive patrioticlll 
songs, but refused to comply with the Governments 
demand that the ceremonies should be bannediisi 
entirely, maintaining that they were completelyim 
within their rights, and that ‘“‘a pastoral letter forbi¢-imnlti 
ding patriotic hymns which have nothing in them 
contrary to religion, far from calming the people 
would merely irritate them, and would destroy i 
them the confidence which they placed in thei 
pastors’. 

In February 1861 the inevitable clash came, 
The 25th was the anniversary of the battle of Grocho 
in which the insurgents of 1831 had defeated the 
Russian Army. An open air ceremony was held inj 
the Praga suburb with the permission of the authori- 
ties. As the various processions were returning tots 
their churches the chief of police, Trepov, for some 
obscure reason, possibly acting on secret instructions, 
suddenly ordered two squads of mounted police tot 
break up the marching ranks. In the disorder that 
followed, five people were killed and more than forty 
injured. The funeral of the victims was made a day, 
of mourning, and of further nationalist manifestation: 
in Warsaw, the whole city being draped in black, and 
it was clear that the situation was deteriorating. Theregfam 
were many observers who thought that the nationalist 
agitators would succeed in stampeding the Church, 
and Baron von Lederer, the Austrian Consul-Generalj 
feared that the movement had gone so far that even 
a Papal prohibition would be ignored, and that “the 
Church in Poland would claim Gallican rights, and 
separate from Rome”. The Papal Nuncio in Vienna) 
reported the following result of his investigations: “Allgjuded 
the exiles to Siberia (they are numerous and restless); mui 
come back with a religious exaltation which is nowy 
always orthodox but is always elevated. Througi? 
the absence of a Nuncio and the want of Bishops, dog nd 
suffers somewhat so that feelings and ceremonies ale 
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en to make a Catholic. These exiles had left 


d@tind mothers and sisters, some of whom had shared 


gon with their sons or brothers. It is easy to under- 
land how in a highly wrought and passionate nation, 
pltical fanaticism can cloak itself in the garb of 
rigion so as more easily to win the sympathy, and 


Msole the hearts of women. All this numerically 
intguge section of the population, badly instructed, 
inmihout ceasing to be Christians at bottom, believed 

Gita vague mysticism with the spirit of sacrifice was 
‘Bi esence of Christianity. Add to this a school of 

Bauled poets, who before turning towards the Ortho- 
sgix Church were steeped in a welter of Messianism, 
ingai you will understand how a very restless section 
j-githat society has acquired a mystical spirit, both 

Mrgious and political, which the real revolutionaries 
¢ gh to exploit for their own gain.” 


Pius IX found himself in a situation even more 


ilicate and threatening than that which had faced 
Bory XVI. The Russian Government wanted 
im to condemn the whole popular nationalist move- 
ut, a thing which he could not in conscience do. 
jon gle subversive revolutionary and anti-clerical ele- 
(ats clearly deserved censure, but was he to con- 


To approve would mean rupture with 


|}: Government and worse persecution ; to condemn. 
¢quht provoke a Polish schism. For the moment the 


stless)} 
s not 
roug 


ogmagn and Council of State were set up, with a large 


es ar 


The disturbances, however, seem to have per- 
All fuded the Government to embark on a policy of 


mciliation. It was decided to grant a new liberal 
mstitution to Poland. Poles were to be admitted 
hGovernment posts, and an independent administra- 


Quoted in Adrien Boudou, S.J.: Le Saint Siége et la Russie, II, 117. 
7 
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measure of self-government. The University ¢ 
Warsaw was re-opened, Polish was permitted as the 
medium of instruction in the schools, and a scheme for! 
the reorganization of education was launched. Up. 
fortunately nothing was done to redress religious! 
grievances, while the conciliatory attitude of the 
Government was taken by many of the extremists asi! 
a sign of weakness with the result that there were! 
further demonstrations and disturbances. In March, 
Count Alexander Wielopolski was made Minister! 
of the Interior and Religion, and since he himself was! 
a Pole, hopes for a time ran high. They were dis-| 
appointed, however, for Wielopolski had no intention} 
of encouraging the nationalist movement. His own! 
policy was to win autonomy for Poland by cultivating? 
the confidence of Moscow. He therefore supported! 


the Government. Attempts to prohibit religious | 10 


meetings only served to inflame the temper of the 
Poles, however, and on the occasion of the Corpus 
Christi processions there were further disturbances. 
In June the Pope addressed a letter to Mgr. Fialkow- 9 
ski, the Archbishop of Warsaw, in which he spoke of the? 
dangers of the revolutionary movement, and especially! 
of the fear that it might lead the Poles into schism.) 
He reminded the Archbishop of the accusations which? 
had been made against Gregory XVI of neglecting 
his duty to the Church in Poland, and refuted inj 
advance any such accusations against himself by@ 
enumerating the efforts he had made to find a peace-j 
able solution to the difficulties outstanding since they 
Concordat of 1847. Among the many difficulties 
with which the Government harassed the Church,# 
he noted particularly : the severe penalties imposed 


on those who gave up the Orthodox religion to em-| Tis, 


brace Catholicism ; the imposition on the clergy 0) 


an oath of unequivocal civil obedience ; the marriage on 
laws, especially those which proclaimed mixed 


marriages invalid unless blessed by an Orthodox} 
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st; the inability of the faithful to communicate 
wth the Holy See ; laws relating to the children of 
xed marriages; laws restricting the rights of 
rlgious with regard to profession and studies ;_ the 
Wmiscation of Church property; the prohibition 
3 posed on the Latin Bishops to exercise any jurisdic- 
in over the Uniat Greeks ; the difficulty of filling 
Fuant Sees ; the obligation imposed on Catholics of 
Bxbing to build Orthodox churches. With the 
Awesion of Alexander II, the Pope continued, his 
ips had been raised; but they had been dis- 


ise ggpointed, in spite of his efforts and further attempts 
ion g’ solve the difficulties. “These things especially 


Yai many others that We omit,” the letter continued, 
We have tried with all concern to obtain from 
Be Emperor and his Government, so that the people 
GiPoland may be able freely to practise the Catholic 
Jelgion, and may enjoy once again the blessings of 
Bee and tranquillity of conscience. We are sure 
‘Bit this most Serene and Powerful Prince will soon 
. win to our just, earnest and repeated prayers, and 
Fil answer the petitions that this faithful people 


9 In August, Count Lambert, a Frenchman, was 
in gpinted Lieutenant of Poland, and it looked as 
igh the Pope’s prayers had, in fact, been heard. 
- gle illusion was short-lived, however, and after 
4 unbert had vainly tried to come to terms with the 


ies) @ahops, the religious question was left unsettled. The 


Fh of the Archbishop on 5 October and a revolu- 
ay demonstration ten days later, provoked a 

- ts, Mgr. Fialkowski had been extremely popular, 
q td his funeral was described as ‘‘an immense revolu- 
@ ay spectacle’. The details of the ceremony 
: ‘Letter, Cum Primum, 6 June, 1861. Acta, III, 243. 
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mistaking the significance of the three crowns carried 
solemnly in the cortége—the crown of Poland, the 
crown of Lithuania, and a crown of thorns. 
October 15 was the anniversary of the death of | 
Kosciuszko, the great patriot who had resisted the 
Russians in the eighteenth century. All the shops in | 
Warsaw were closed for the day, and ceremonies | 
were announced in all the churches. The military 1 
governor of the city, General Gerstenzweig, who made 
no secret of his enmity towards the Poles, attempted | 
to stop the proceedings by declaring a state of siege, 7 
and forbidding the ceremonies. Mgr. Szymanski, ‘ 
Bishop of Podlachia, the majority of whose clergy | 
were strong supporters of the nationalist movement, 
and who was to officiate in the Cathedral, was asked 
to refrain from doing so. He refused. The governor | $i 
then issued instructions to the military to surround | 
the churches where the patriotic ceremonies were A 
taking place, and where banned hymns were being © 
sung, and to arrest all the men as they came out. The 7 
Cathedral and the Bernardine church were sur-” 
rounded by troops. When the people inside were” 
told, they refused to come out to face arrest. Eighteen Juti 
hours went by with the two churches in a state of 
passive siege. It was after midnight when the soldiers | 
were ordered to enter. They did so, and amid scenes” 
of sacrilege and brutality effected two thousand] 
arrests. Meanwhile the Warsaw Chapter had elected i 
a Vicar Capitular, Mgr. Anthony Bialobrzeski, and fri 
as a protest against the action of the Governor, the qi 
clergy declared the two churches profaned, and) qi 
ordered them to be sealed up. The Vicar Capitular | 
then went a step further and placed a local interdict] 
on all the Warsaw churches, declaring that confidence” 
in the Government was broken. The Government) 
retaliated by refusing to confirm his election, by | 
arresting him, and lodging him in the Citadel, and by 
ordering the Chapter to choose another Vicatiin 
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urried | (ypitular. The Chapter replied that it could not go 
|, the "Hick on its choice, and begged the Government to 
Biward to Rome its appeal that the Pope should 
ith of FHipoint a Vicar Apostolic. The Government pro- 
d the “isted to Rome that the interdict was a subterfuge 
ops in | Myed by the extremist clergy to stir up passion against 
10nies | Pie authorities. 
itary J Pius IX was far from giving wholehearted approval 
made | Jp the high-handed action of the Vicar Capitular in 
npted |Glarsaw, and is reported to have remarked of the 
siege, bles that they were seeking first the Kingdom of 
anski, “@hland and not the Kingdom of God, and for that 
clergy “Grason they had not got Poland. A meeting of 
‘ment, @(udinals was held in December under the presidency 
asked Gi the Pope himself and it concluded that in the 
vernor “Gnxture of motives which were influencing the Polish 
round | Gey, the political motive and not the religious was 
/ were Gnedominant. Cardinal von Reisach even went so 
being Ji as to express the opinion that Bialobrzeski in 
. The Frmulgating the interdict had ‘“‘put himself at the 
e sut- Glad of the revolutionary movement”. The Russian 
> were | Glowernment demanded public condemnation of the 
ghteen Yution of the Polish clergy, but this the Pope refused 
tate of dodo. The Secretary of State, Cardinal Antonelli, 
oldiers Jrlied to the Imperial Vice-Chancellor that, “His 
scenes Hldliness was the less at liberty to interfere openly in 
nusand | Fie question because the Polish clergy complain of the 
elected | Jindrance they encounter in the exercise of their 
i, and Trlgious duties, because the Holy See has no free and 
or, the Piet communication with them, and because, since 
i, and/ Jihas no representative in Russia, it is without any 
pitular iicial source of information or any direct means of 
terdict|Fatefering with a body of clergy with whom it has no 
fidence | Jie and direct relations.” 
mment"] Meanwhile matters were going from bad to worse 
on, by Ja Warsaw. Sentence of death was passed on the 


and by 1 nprisoned Vicar Capitular, and more than a hundred 
Vicar Frets were arrested. Then, as so often happened in 
| Vol. xviii. 2D 
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its dealings with Poland, the Government seems to aie was 
have taken fright. Count Wielopolski appealed to 

Moscow, urging the Emperor to make concessions, andi io ha 
wisely suggested that the religious difficulties coulda ju: 
be most easily overcome by the Emperor’s presentation 

of'a new candidate for the See of Warsaw. Sigismund|/ijutt t 
Felinski, a Polish priest educated in Russia, who was afringe 
at that time absent from the country, was chosen ;/ ight 0 
the nomination was approved by the Holy See, and in) #ieHol 


St. Petersburg. Anxious to avoid political entangle. Holy S 
ments, a holy man and a zealous priest, he had proved 9 Du 
a particularly acceptable candidate both to the) 
Government and the Holy See ; and it seemed that | measur 
the longed-for settlement of differences might bel Mililea 
achieved, especially as the Government suggested that 


resident Nuncio in St. Petersburg. 4 
The new Archbishop was faced with a peculiarly’ qian 


of the Warsaw clergy was scarcely concealed. The! 
revolutionaries were working for an open rupture with” 
the Government, the moderates were in favour of rfusal 
passive resistance, while the Government itself, under’ jaces, 
the newly appointed Viceroy, General Liiders, were’ jirgy 
both anxious and angry. On 13 February the 
Archbishop removed the interdict on the churches and Gouras 
reconciled the Cathedral, to the anger of the ex-jlligh 


the Government by publishing a letter which had been! 

addressed to him by the Pope on the occasion of his tio t 
consecration. The letter showed no illusions as to the Jivita 
difficulties which the new Archbishop would meet 


od 


from the Government. “You will meet in the 


from civil laws in force which are altogether opposcag 
to the rights, liberties and teaching of the Church. 4 
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j,was to do all he could to bring about changes in 
ise laws, and to work for the liberation of all those 
#o had been imprisoned as the result of the recent 
iturbances. ‘The Government was angered at the 
slication of this outspoken letter, declaring that its 
Pit to supervise all such correspondence had been 
“Witinged ; and it stated that it would maintain that 
- Fait over the correspondence of all ecclesiastics with 
i ieHoly See, even the Nuncio should he be appointed. 


in! @iis was tantamount to shelving the question, as the 


-| Hly See obviously could not accept such a condition. 
During the summer of 1862 relations with the 
hwernment grew strained again through a series of 
“Fuaures on the part of the civil authorities, which, 
Wile achieving nothing positive, served to inflame the 
“Jaxer of the people. The Government began to see 
Fievery religious service a nationalist manifestation ; 
ai at the beginning of May when May devotions 
Jian in the city, the Chief of Police issued an order 
‘Fitidding the lighting of candles in front of statues of 
“Wu Lady, and the Minister of Religion requested the 
‘Whbishop to add his prohibition to that of the civil 


ith’ Juthorites. He was met with a firm but dignified 


‘Wusal. “The supervision of churches and _ holy 
“Wlces,” said the Archbishop, “‘should be left to the 
}igy and the ecclesiastical authorities.” To spy on 
it people in church, he argued, would merely dis- 
Jourge them from all religious practice. The custom 
- tilghting candles before statues was one dating back 

{Christian antiquity, and if not forbidden in other 
N }wntries should not be forbidden in Poland. “I beg 

j40 to add,” concluded the Archbishop, “that the 
‘Iwitation addressed to the highest ecclesiastical 
/}sonage in the country to publish police regulations 
‘W' his faithful is a disgraceful insult to episcopal 


ing ¥inity, and I hope that the minister will be good 


cd Hough not to address similar messages to me in the 
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The Viceroy had recourse to force. May devotions 
were peremptorily interrupted in several churches 
and many arrests were made. The people were not 
altogether without blame, it is true, for they had 
adopted the practice of singing their inoffensive May 
hymns to the tunes of the banned patriotic songs. 
but nothing justified the sacrilegious action of the 
Government, which merely served to estrange the’ 
formerly friendly Archbishop and to make his attitude’ 
more uncompromising. When the Viceroy appealed 
to him, accusing the clergy of provoking disturbance! 
and stirring up revolt by their preaching, he replied; 
that he himself had examined and approved their! 
sermons ; he enumerated the grievances under which/@.-.4: 
they laboured, and ended by declaring that if the? 
sacrilegious invasions of the churches continued he! 
would do as the imprisoned Vicar Capitular had done, | 
and place an interdict on all the churches in the city. 
This resolute attitude had effect, and the ceremonies) 
were not further molested. 

In June 1862 the Tsar’s brother, the Grand Duke? 
Constantine, was appointed Lieutenant of Poland as) 
a gesture of conciliation. The gesture was not accepted | 
by the extremists, and a veritable spate of attempted? 
assassinations broke out. General Liiders had his jaw] 
smashed by a bullet, several attempts were made at/@. 
Wielopolski, one by poisoning, and one by shooting, and Jiy.¢ 
on 3 July the Grand Duke himself had a narrowescape. 7 
On the following day the Archbishop sang a solemn Te") 
Deum in the Cathedral, in thanksgiving for this escape,) 
and preached a strong sermon on the text “Thouj 
shalt not kill”. He warned the people of the danger)y;: 
of being led by specious arguments of revolutionaries, 
and insisted on the responsibility of the clergy. “!)#nisi 
beg you, and if necessary, I order you,” he said, “tomi™ 
enlighten the people on their duties, in the com 
fessional, in the pulpit, in their own homes ; for if we 
do not use all the means in our power, on us shall fall 
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ie responsibility before God and men.”! The 
sasinations and the discovery of an extensive revo- 
itimary movement among the working classes in 
saw and other towns prompted the Government 
Wy take a drastic step which proved to be the final 
Ayocation to open revolt. The Grand Duke pro- 
Ait hoped to eliminate at one sweep the worst 
Wrolutionary elements so as to allow further measures 
Ui pcification to be applied with some hope of 
“Guess. He merely succeeded in provoking the 
mpl to desperation. After the Crimean. War 
@Gxnuiting had been suspended in Russia, and it was 
Yu util 1859 that a law was passed imposing con- 
Acition by lot. In October 1862 a new decree was 
Published in Poland announcing a partial conscription, 
Goticted to the towns, and to be carried out, not by 

#i, but by designation. The Government hoped, as 
‘/Bi British Ambassador put it to Lord Russell, “to 
uke a clean sweep of the revolutionary youth of 
Wand, and to shut up the most dangerous and 
“Wuyetic spirits in the restraints of the Russian Army. 
Yivas simply a plan to kidnap the opposition, and 
“Jay it off to Siberia or the Caucasus”. About 8000 
“Fuxripts were to be taken from the Polish towns and 
Fy were to be chosen by Commissions composed of 


Filtary and civil officials who had absolute power of 
“Hiction. 


‘In the following December the Archbishop wrote to the Holy See. 
young people, exalted, have in large numbers placed themselves in 
"Fe lunds of this power (the revolutionary Committee) which, itself made 
#4 tumed heads, has organized even taxation and so-called patriotic 
wctions. Several murders, committed by conspirators under order of 

|} Committee in the name of sworn obedience, have shown to what point 
Pitcal exasperation has distorted the moral sense of these people. But 
Wt caused most sadness to good people is the news that a party of 
># Ss, secular and regular, have submitted themselves to the Committee, 
"using to support its action and to seek to influence the peasants who as 
ne do not want to join the movement. One, a Recollect, accused of 
Mg authorized a murder, has been arrested, and after him several 
@*S.... Weare most worried at the moment by the oaths taken by 
ly, which being badly understood, they think to bind them to a blind 
uence, even when it is a question of committing crimes ; and what is 
- _—s there are priests who have made these oaths to the secret 
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The measure was the last straw, and the nationalist | 
movement broke out in open revolt. The insurrections | 
were doomed to failure from the first, but the sy. | 
prising ineptitude of the Russian military authorities ii 
in handling what was in its beginnings little more than 
a series of local disturbances gave the nationalists 
confidence, and they were spurred on by hope of | 
foreign intervention in their favour. The hope was | 
illusory and in fact the only active foreign intervention | 
came from Prussia, and that was in favour of the 
Government, preventing the rebels from crossing the 
frontier, and providing for military co-operation | 
between the two countries. There is no doubt that 
a large number of the Polish clergy supported the 
rising with encouragement and prayers. A few offered 7 
their services as chaplains to the rebel forces. Accord- 
ing to the Archbishop of Mohileff only two actually 
took up arms, one in Lithuania, and the other in 
Podlachia. By 19 March the main rebel force was’ 
routed at Grokiska, and many of the leaders fled into 
Austria. The secret Committee then took charge, | 
ruling by terror and assassination. Spasmodic guerilla | 
war continued in the country for another year, but was 
finally crushed by sheer weight of numbers, and with: 
the extinction of the rising the martyrdom of Poland” i 
began afresh. In March 1863 the Government, - 
seeing that the peasants were opposed to the revolu- 
tionary movement and mindful perhaps of the terrible i 
Galician massacres in 1846, issued a decree inviting | 
the peasants to form a militia against the rebels. 
Outraged at this invitation to civil war, the Polish ji 
Council of State resigned. The Grand Duke refused 
to accept the resignation of the Archbishop, hoping no 
doubt that his moderating influence would still be 
useful. When the Archbishop persisted the Grand 
Duke fell back on threats, declaring that if he gave up” 


his place on the council he must also give up his’ @ligi 


Archbishopric. The Archbishop made the dignified) 
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st | mply that, though his civil office might depend on the 


¥ Government, his episcopal dignity was from God, and 


_ Biut he would resist any attempt to remove him from 


tisflock. At the same time he wrote a personal appeal 
§ the Emperor, and placed it in the hands of the 
Gand Duke with the request that it might be for- 
Byarded to St. Petersburg. Having read it the Grand 
Duke refused to send it forward. 

In April the Pope himself intervened again with 
mother personal letter to the Emperor, the firmest he 
lad yet written. He recalled the evils which the 
(hurch had already suffered, his own efforts to pro- 
mte a settlement, the various treaty obligations by 
hich the Russian Government had undertaken to 
wotect the Church, and its failure to carry out this 
acred duty. The Pope emphasized that the gravest 
jue in the whole matter was the attitude of the 
tergy. “We have today to deplore,” he wrote, “‘the 
imsequences which a system both pernicious and 
wtrary to the spirit of the Church has produced in 
ipart of the clergy.”” The reason why some of the 
ergy had taken part in the insurrection was that their 
woper education and instruction had been taken out 
Catholic hands. The Pope denied that in saying 
jis he had approved the rising. ‘‘On the contrary,”’ 
it continued, ‘‘we deplore and condemn this thing ; 
lut at the same time we must point out its origin to 
ur Majesty. Let our Apostolic Authority recover 
ssalutary influence over our Catholic subjects ; let 
. Ju Bishops be free according to the holy canons ; let 
leclergy recover its influence over the teaching and 
inection of the people ; let the regulars depend 
ately on their superiors ; let the faithful be free in 
tir profession of the Catholic religion, and your 
lhjesty will be convinced that the principal causes of 
be permanent political agitation in Poland are: 
tligious oppression, anxieties of conscience, the 
tadence of the clergy, the degradation of pastors, 
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and the spread of anti-religious maxims and ideas.” Japing 
By this time, however, the Government's measures Mjntati 
were very little different from open persecution, and @ With 
as the year went by they grew steadily more brutal, “Myderat 
In Warsaw the Rogation processions in April and the Mservic 
Corpus Christi processions in June came under the ban | @atamt 
of the authorities, followed in each case by stormy Aizion 
scenes between the Grand Duke and the Archbishop, "ded 
and the eventual carrying through of the processions | @ystict 
with order and dignity. In the north the appointment d 
of General Mouraviev as Governor-General of Wilno |} 
opened the most savage stage of the repression, earning “$is 
for its organizer the title of “the hangman of Lithy. J 
ania’. Priests were arrested wholesale, and there jut; 
were summary executions. In June a Capuchin ji 
Friar, Fr. Agrippin Konarski, was sentenced to death 
for having acted as chaplain to the rebel forces. He | 
was hanged in his habit on the esplanade of the © 


to hold any communication with the rest of his flock. | 
At that time it was rumoured that his attitude in the © 


disaster had befallen him. By some unknown means, © 
the contents of the letter he had written to the Em- |} 
peror in March had leaked out, and the letter itself 77 
had been published in the French Press. In the i 
circumstances it had become a compromising docu- 7 
ment, for the Archbishop had pleaded with the (f% 
Emperor to save Poland by a grant of independence. |r 
“Poland,” he had written, “will never be content with Fi, 
administrative autonomy ; she needs political life of Fy 
her own. Sire ... make Poland an independent 7} 
nation, united to Russia only by the bonds of yout 
august dynasty. This is the only solution capable of | 
1 Letter, Non Deve Meravigliare. 22 April, 1863. Acta, III, 573- 
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Boing the shedding of blood, and of laying a solid 
Biyiation to definitive pacification.”? 
@ With such a letter made public, the Archbishop’s 
Apderating influence was gone, and being: no longer 
Visvice to the Government he was deported. The 
Waamental vice of the whole Russian attitude to 
pirion became startlingly clear when the Government 
Beided that he was also deprived of all ecclesiastical 
ssdiction, and that one of his suffragans, Mgr. Paul 
Bewuski should act as Administrator of the diocese 
though the See were vacant. Such autocratic 
ysaro-papalism might work in holy Russia with 
(burch that was little more than a department of 
dae; but to attempt such a dismissal of a Catholic 
sop was not only a serious breach of the Concordat 
ta gross interference in spiritual matters. More 
Hprtant still, the action of the Russian Govern- 
Hat gave the Pope the chance to place the whole 
Pation on the higher plane of spiritual jurisdiction, 
Pihis own position immensely strengthened. Hith- 
# political considerations had so complicated the 
mation that papal intervention could, one way or 
# other, be misread as interference. Now there 
ald be no such accusation. The action of the 
“}uernment had clarified the whole situation and was 
provide the Pope with an unanswerable case for 
ervention on behalf of the Poles. Pius IX did not 
T Afeires de Pologne. No. 39. In the same month the Archbishop had 
vita to Cardinal Antonelli giving his impression of the state of mind of. 
'# dish people. ‘‘They are deaf to reasoning and would disobey any 
/ nity which would preach submission to the Governments which have 
ied Poland, and which in the unanimous opinion of the nation are 
polered illegal, since the nation has always protested against their 
| Fuution based on force alone. They would disobey the Holy See itself 
>} "shed to make the Poles accept the three partitioning powers as their 
ate Governments.”” As to the clergy, they are obeyed ‘‘in so far 
pty are patriotic, that is in so far as they accept the general attitude 
p's the national question. This is the secret of the popularity of the 
Archbishop Fialkowski, of Canon Bialobrzeski, and of the other 
7 pests who allow themselves to be led rather than lead their 
#* That also is the origin of the recriminations against those who wish 
y utfirst the Kingdom of Heaven and the Eternal law of God, and who 


|# make the patriots renounce their hatred of the enemy and their 
PF tation of their country.” 
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hesitate. He first sent an envoy to Vienna to persuade 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to take some action for thes 
protection of the Church in Poland; but Austria ang” 
the other Powers were silent, and it was left to Rome. 
alone to raise its voice in defence of Polish nationality’ | 
and Polish Catholicism. In April 1864, in an alls 

cution to the Cardinals on the occasion of a canonis| 

zation, the Pope uttered the following trenchant words: @} 


**The blood of the weak and the innocent cries before the 
throne of the Eternal for vengeance on those who have shedit,, 
Poor Poland! I would have preferred not to speak before the! 
coming consistory, but I feared if I kept silent any longer [) 
would call down upon myself that heavenly anger announced) 
by the prophets against those who connive at injustice, | 

“I do not desire one day to be forced to cry out in the 
presence of the Eternal Judge ‘Vae mihi, quia tacui’, [7 
feel myself inspired to condemn that sovereign whose 
name I will not pronounce, whose Empire extends to the 
pole. This Potentate, falsely calling himself an eastem 
Catholic, rejected from the bosom of the true Church, this 
potentate persecutes and kills his Catholic subjects, and by” 
his ferocious cruelty drives them to insurrection. 

“On the pretext of repressing the insurrection he roots out 
Catholicism, and deports whole populations into frozq 
regions where they are deprived of all comforts of religion; § 
he replaces them by schismatic adventurers. He separates, 
priests from their flocks ; he sends them into exile; con 
demns them to hard labour and other shameful penalties. 
Happy those who have been able to flee, and who wander 
now on foreign soil. This potentate, heterodox and schis 
matic as he is, dares to arrogate to himself powers whichg 
even the Vicar of Christ does not possess. He claims td 


dismiss from office a Bishop lawfully appointed by us. Foltjjnt 
ish man, he does not know that a Catholic bishop whethe gg, 


in his See or in the catacombs is always the same, and thf” 
his character is indelible. And let no one say that in raising 


our voice against these attacks, we are stirring up a Europeaige 


revolution. We know how to draw the line between thé@ 
socialist revolution and the lawful rights of a nation which 


fighting for its independence and its faith. In brandng cyl 
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yse persecutors of the Catholic religion we are carrying 
Biasacred duty of conscience.” 


The allocution was followed in July by an ency- 


. Mjal letter addressed to all the Polish Bishops. In a 


shedit. 


ore the! urch, and in particular condemned the last outrage 


niger | 


Buble and powerful piece of writing the Pope recalled 


ie long history of the Russian persecution, and its 


Gmewed efforts to destroy Catholicism in Poland— 


‘eum etiam ad catholicam religionem eodem in 
no sensim extirpandam.” He enumerated again 
ie principal measures of persecution against the 


the Emperor in daring to imagine he could depose 


i(atholic bishop. He then formally and specifically 


itbade the Polish people to pay heed to this act of 


Aiposition and ordered them to continue in their 
Fiedience to the lawful Archbishop.? 


Breaking point was reached. Persecution in 


Gland was redoubled and now carried on openly. 


is $\great wave broke over the Uniat Greek Church with 


Jie purpose of forcing the Uniat peasants to apostatize 


Orthodoxy. Repeated protests by the Pope were in 
an. Bishop Rzewuski was himself exiled in October 


_4{5 for having communicated with the Holy See ; 


ud by the end of the year diplomatic relations 


tween the Holy See and Russia came to an end. 


is ge Russian Chargé d’Affaires was received in 


Judience by the Holy Father on 27 December, and 


iwgit Pope renewed his appeals for justice for the 
icg@urch. De Meyendorf, the Russian Minister, began 


jy denying the truth of some of the complaints ; and 
tinued, amid the rising indignation of the Pope 


4 ‘“Ecquis enim non vehementissime mirabitur, cum sciat eo devenisse 
i fsicum Gubernium ut perperam autumet et audeat, Episcopos, quos 


._ gmitus Sanctus posuit regere Ecclesiam Dei, sacra eorum auctoritate ipsis 
qe tradita, et nullo prorsus modo laicae potestati umquam obnoxia 


pgvare, eosque a propriae Dioecesis regimine et procuratione amovere ? 


imautem haec reprobamus et damnamus, eodem tempore clare aperteque 
tafamus, neminem memoratae ordinationi posse obedire, omnesque 


i |saviensis Dioeceseos fideles debere eidem Venerabili Fratri Sigismundo 


obtemperare, qui verus, legitimusque est Varsaviensis Antistes.” 


Sm*ylical Ubi Urbaniano. 30 July, 1864, Acta, III, 657. 
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and his suite, by pointing out that Catholics in Poland 
could expect little sympathy from the Government 
considering the attitude they had adopted at the time | 
of the insurrection. He was not surprised at their | 
conduct, he added, for Catholicism and revolution 
were the same thing. The Pope, roused to anger by 
this insulting remark, requested the Russian Minister 
to withdraw. There was no apology from the 
Minister or his Government, and in November of the” 
following year the Tsar formally declared that the ~ 
Concordat of 1847 no longer had any binding force, 7 
For nearly twenty years diplomatic relations with the # 
Holy See were severed, and during that time the _ 
Russian Government tried to establish what Pius IX 
had so much feared, and what so well fitted in with the 
Russian religious mentality—a ‘national’ Catholic 
Church in Poland. In spite of some betrayals even in 
high places the effort was destined to fail. Despite the 
sorrow of further years of persecution, extending 
beyond the end of his reign, despite too the apparent 
breakdown in the rupture of the Concordat, Pius IX 7 
had in fact achieved his purpose and saved the — 
integrity of Polish Catholicism. It was not the attacks 
of the erastian Russian Government which he so 
greatly feared, at least so far as the Poles of the Latin 
rite were concerned, but the much more subtle 
attempt to turn their nationalism to the destruction 
of their religion, and to separate them from the centre 4 
of Catholic unity. His stand against the Russian © 
persecutors had safeguarded that bond, and had | 
averted what might have been the greatest tragedy of | 
Poland’s history.} ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
1 A vindication of the Papal action was published by the Papal Secre- 4 


tariat of State, together with all the relevant documents, in November 4 
1866, at first in Italian and later in Latin: Expositio documentis munila © 


earum curarum quas Summus Pontifex Pius IX assidue gessit im corum ~ 


malorum levamen quibus in ditione Russica et Polona Ecclesia Cathobica i 
afflictatur. There is a complete French translation in Lescoeur : L’Eglise ds 7 


Pologne. A Polish view of the insurrection, with further documents, was a 


prepared in France by Prince Adam Czartoryski, though published 
anonymously : Affaires de Pologne. Exposé de la situation, suivt de docw 
ments et de pieces justificatives, communiqué aux membres du Senat e du 
Corps législatif. 
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HOMILETICS 





Sacred Heart 


| “Be you humbled therefore under the mighty hand of God.” 


(I Peter v, 6.) 


T. PETER is writing a letter of encouragement to those 
who, if not actually undergoing persecution, are yet in 


eat trouble. Not a word of what he says is without its 


Jyeent application. He is exhorting to humility, submis- 
Tieness to God’s will ; but he does not fail to give the reasons 


which make such an attitude possible. He is addressing 


Jidwers. They have entered into an incorruptible inheritance 


xeause their faith is in Christ (i, 4-5). St. Peter commends 
tem for their trustfulness and assures them of future joy. 
h has seen the Lord, but those who received the letter 
lke ourselves) had not. He speaks to them of Jesus, as one 


/‘Whom having not seen, you love” (i, 8). How touching 
jiat is, and how true of every Christian! We love a God 


iho hides Himself. And yet we are more closely united 
oChrist Our Lord by faith than were the unbelievers who 


jaw Him in the flesh. 


It is faith which enables us to be humble under God’s 


iimighty hand, to accept with equanimity the hard blows 
Which come our way. As St. Peter has told us earlier 


21), one of the reasons for Christ’s glorious triumph over 
ath and His ascension into heaven is in order that our 


y4ith and hope might be in God’. He has proved both 
iit depths of His love and the extent of His omnipotence ; 


irefore “cast all your care upon Him”, remembering that 
He hath care of you”. Never should we let the thought 


1! God’s solicitude for us grow stale. Could anything 


tg it home to us more vividly than the Feast of the 
ured Heart, of which we are keeping the octave ? 


j The symbolism here is very tender; some, unwisely, 


we thought it sentimental. In our more thoughtful 
‘ments we try, perhaps, to think of God’s love as shown in 


419 
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ness. We think of it in the gesture of the Incarnation smggdvili 


God offering us that status of equality with Himself which igi 
the condition of true friendship. And then, the climax of 
the Passion : the life-blood of the Son of God poured oy: 
before men’s eyes, the pledge of His “everlasting love” iui 
How more fittingly for sense-bound human nature coylj 
this be symbolized than by Christ’s heart? We conceive ms 
of all that is most genuine and vital in a man as coming fro a br Ti 
his heart. It is ever of the heart that we speak when we 
wish to convey to another the sincerity of our own feelings— 


“‘with all my heart’, “with a good heart’. Christ then genni 


loves us—from the heart. He turns to us, not only with wot | 
divine love, but with deeply human affection. The eyes j}). 
which looked so often with evident pleasure on Peter, James 


and John, which brightened in the company of Martha and) hsessi 
Mary at Bethany, kindle to friendship at the thought of ws.” 


Surely there is no trial we cannot bear, no heights beyond 4 
our reach, when striving before so encouraging a gaze: 
“It should seem impossible for me to fail—so watched.” 


The Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
“Leaving all things, they followed Him.” (Luke v, 11.) 


Today’s extract from St. Luke gives us an opportunity to ji 
reflect upon one of the conditions necessary for the following | 
of Christ. There is perhaps no truth of the gospel which it 
is harder to make real to ourselves than the need for detach- } 
ment from the things of the world. We may feel either that | 
the doctrine is itself an impracticable one, or that those who i 
urge it upon us are not aware of the difficulties of what they | 
ask. How is it possible to be “‘detached’”’ when we have to 
struggle for existence in a contest where the prizes go to those” 
who strive most vigorously? How be “‘indifferent” when 
all our energies must be devoted to “making ends meet’, 
not only for ourselves, but for our family and those dependent | 
on us ? a 

It is unhappily true that the conditions of modern life 7 
often make the practice of Christian virtue immensely ’ 
difficult. That this is so is indeed a standing reproach to 
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JA, cvilization. But let us remember that the same degree 
; detachment is not expected from each of us. The mere 
Msesion, or lack, of material goods is in itself of small 
: portance as regards virtue. We know that holiness has 
PAshed amid plenty, and that poverty ‘s often the breeding- 
1 und of the most squalid vices. With sweet reasonable- 


ive mesScripture teaches us to pray : “Give me neither beggary 


“Yr riches. Give me only the necessaries of life’’ (Prov. 
7s, 8). 
. point is best made by our Lord Himself at the 
ginning of the Sermon on the Mount: “‘Blessed are the 
wt in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 
},;). Unworldliness, like every other virtue, is a thing 
ithe spirit. It is not how much or how little money or 
Fesions we have that matters, but our mental attitude 
wards them. One can be poor in spirit while surrounded 
ii this world’s goods (though the chances are that one 
mt be !), as one can live in penury and have the heart of a 
ise. 
Our Lord asks from us poverty of spirit—which means a 
risal to give our hearts unrestrainedly to anything but 
imself—not indifference to the things without which we 
ymot live. Sometimes He deprives us even of these 
ut we may be weaned from too great a love of what passes 
wy. Gradually we must learn that we have nothing 
imately to hope for apart from God—learn it by experi- 
ae, not merely apprehend it as a theory. We depend 
im moment to moment upon what He, in His loving 
yvidence, chooses to give us. We have to turn to the 
hther for our daily needs, as Christ’s own prayer so movingly 
icts us. Could we but learn to say the Our Father in 
itspirit in which it was first taught to the disciples we need 
}eno fear of becoming too much attached to the material 
tings which surround us. Often we should ponder its 
ds, go slowly and reflectingly through its petitions. 
They will uplift our minds from this harassed and trouble- 
ime world—to find peace and abiding riches with a 
‘ther, who is “in heaven’’. 
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The Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, being : 
lovers of the brotherhood.”’ (I Peter, iii, 8.) : 


Today’s epistle and gospel both enforce the sam 
lesson. They urge us to love for our brethren ; that is to. 
say, for everyone with whom we come in contact. The 
teaching is familiar enough, and yet how seldom are we! 
willing to consider its implications! Do we ever reflect, 4 
for example, upon how great a scandal (which mea 
“‘stumbling-block’’) our uncharitable talk is to those outside!” 
the Church? Not the least obstacle to the world’s con-) 
version to Catholic Christianity is the one that is placed 
there by Catholics themselves. ‘Too often our own conduct” 
is a practical refutation of the truths we profess. The onl 
‘unanswerable argument, it has been well said, is sanctity 
And sanctity reveals itself most of all in the love of th 
brotherhood. The acid test of the genuineness of our 
religious spirit is not the warm feelings and tender emotio 
we may suppose ourselves to have for God, but the exte 
of our good will to the people around us. “By this shall jx 
all men know that you are my disciples,”’ said Our Lord, 7 
“if you have love one for another” (John xiii, 35). “As” 
long as you did it to one of these my least brethren, you did 7 
it to me” (Matt. xxv, 40). a 

The epistle touches upon some of the characteristics of | 
fraternal charity. It speaks of ‘“‘mercifulness”. We must” 
learn how to be gentle, how to forbear. We should see our” 
neighbour’s faults for the trifles they are compared with his | 
being one with us in Christ. For this, of course, we need” 
the light of faith. “Lord, that I may see!” How often | 
our failures in charity are due, not so much to perversity 
of will, as to supernatural blindness. We do not so much 
as recognize “the brother for whom Christ died”. Again, ] “Sy 
St. Peter speaks of “modesty”, ‘humility’. We fail, Pain 
perhaps, to see pride at the root of most of our uncharitable 
speech. Yet so it is. Does not the power to criticize our)) Ch 
fellows reveal us as excellent judges of character? Hows iow 1 
flattering it is to our self-esteem to be able to assess so-and-s0 Fi 
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i precisely his true worth! (As if we ever could !) What 
er way of scoring a personal triumph than by treading 
her under foot! On the rare occasions when duty 
being yy require that we should reveal something to our neigh- 
Yu's discredit—Note that the fact that what we have to 
“Ais true is never in itself sufficient reason for saying it !— 
same’ meshould examine very closely our motives. Let us be sure 
t is tol yt they are entirely worthy. 

The § The lesson of the gospel is even more incisive. Our 
re we ged suggests that it is possible to carry out the very services 
eflect, Wreigion with an uncharitable heart. We can offer 
neans Wr gift at the altar, that is, attend Mass, perhaps even 
utside! proach Communion, while being at enmity with one 
; con-- Mom we are bound to reverence as a brother or sister in 
laced Wirst. To act thus is to make a mockery of religion. But 
nduct lesser ways how ungenerous is our service! Charity, 
e only qs St. Paul, “‘seeketh not her own” (I Cor. xiii, 5). 
ictity.” ‘Susider what is implied in that short phrase. We must 
of the Guid spoiling our “‘charitable’”’ activities, our good works 
f our %rthe Church, by pettiness and vain self-seeking. Let us 
otions| Jeno occasion to Christ to pray for His friends, as well as 
extent! GrHis enemies : “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
; shall” Wat they do.”’ 

Lord, } Atleast, when we draw near to the altar, may we nurse 

“As grievances. For Communion is not only a personal 
uu did rounter with Christ, it is a banquet among friends. The 

}y Christians thought of it as the Eucharist, a thanksgiving 
Hut also as “‘the Love Feast’. It should prove so, 
msciously, for us if we partake of it often. We shall 
w to maturity in Christ’s Body, the Church—and learn 
mthing of what it means to love the brotherhood. 
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The Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 






"So do you also reckon that you are dead to sin, but alive unto 
lin Christ Fesus our Lord.’ (Rom. vi, 11.) 





| Christian baptism is the theme of today’s epistle. We 
w that by baptism we are cleansed from original sin, 


y pine grace is infused into our souls, and we are raised to 
1 Vol. xviii. QE 
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the dignity of sons of God. But St. Paul sees this spiritual 
transformation against the larger background of the Redemp 
tion as a whole. By baptism we are buried with Christ,” 
that is, we die to the life of sin. With Christ we rise again 
to a new life, the life of grace and union with God. The” 
merits won for mankind by the Passion are applied to our: 
souls when we are baptized. In virtue of Christ’s act 
love the Father is pleased to receive us as His adopted so 
Again, the Resurrection, the seal of Christ’s triumph, 
not only a pledge that we too shall rise, but the symbol that 
even now our life is hid with Christ in God. Nor is it a 
symbol only; it is a sign which, through the baptismal) 
waters, actually effects what it portrays. This dramatic” 
death and resurrection are reproduced spiritually in us;)} 
thereby we become the members of Christ. 

These are lofty thoughts and we can but dimly perceive 


the results of the process: the new life of which St. Paul 
speaks. This life consists essentially in sanctifying grace ; 
its outworkings are the theological virtues of faith, hope 


Se 

ey 

oe 
3 


and, above all, charity. By grace we are given that” 
participation in the divine nature whereby we become in | 
truth the sons of God. Christ was the Son of God by natur 
there is only one natural Son of God. But because He has 
designed to make us His brethren, members of a family}, 
of which He is the firstborn, we have been raised up to a 4, 
level with Him. This has come about through God's %,; 
pouring into our souls that mysterious quality we call}, | 
sanctifying grace. By means of it we become Christ-like,” lithe 
the sons of God in whom also the Father is well pleased, ] ,_, 
the branches of which Jesus is the vine. i 
This is the life which we live “together with Christ’. 7, 
In our dullness and torpor we are seldom awake to even 4 4, 
shadow of its significance. Yet how fittingly the great}, 
St. Leo, speaking on this theme, could beg his hearers td }.. 
remember their dignity as Christians and not fall back into} 
their former “‘degeneracy”—for that is what we do by 4, 
sinning mortally. In excuse we may plead that we live here}, 
by faith, that we know only “in part” ; not until heaven 99, 
reached will this life attain to fruition. Nevertheless we}, 
possess the seeds of it already ; let us not cast them away” 
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do you also reckon that you are dead to sin, but alive 
V0 God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


The Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 


Not every one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
- Aaydom of heaven.” (Matt. vii, 21.) 


‘> Today we catch a glimpse of Our Lord’s uncompromising 
“‘sistence on sincerity in our relations with Him. For all 
“Yisgentleness we must approach Him on His own terms, 
“Yon ours. Of course we may suppose that He spoke the 
“Fads of our text with evident kindliness. Still He is 


moving, not simply manifest hypocrisy, but that thought- 


’ Wslevity which professes itself ready to give honour to God 


ceive 


stand Famgh failure to think of what we are about—to offer a 
Pau whip of the lips which is not heartfelt, which has no 
race j 


hope’ 


that 
ne in §; 


qs and, kneeling before Him, asked: “Good Master, 


hall fat shall I do that I may receive life everlasting ?” (Mark 


amily 


ture ¢ 


‘ihout pausing to consider what such service really means. 


tw easy it is—without calculated insincerity, merely 


mt in positive well-doing. We remember another 


yasion when Our Lord makes the same point in a way 
jut is almost startling. One day a young man ran up to 


). And our Lord straightway replies : ‘‘Why callest 
an Me good } ? Only God is good.” Jesus, to be sure, is 


)toa |, . 


cote 


e call 
t-like, 4, 


eased, 


hrist”. 


ven a 


great 
rers to 


ok into 
do by 


ve here 
._ wihe cause of religion, a witness to God’s unfailing truth. 


ithe words he uses, to be sure that he realizes who it is 
luthe salutes so easily as “Good Master”’. 

And the lesson for ourselves ? That we should strive to 
the will of the Father who is in heaven—that is obvious 
fogh ; but also that we should reflect more deeply on 
bt words we use in prayer, make sure that our inmost 
Snghts and outward conduct are not a travesty of the 
mtiments we profess. Jesus in the gospels shows boundless 
mmpassion for ordinary human weaknesses, but to religious 
uncerity He gave no tolerance at all. He died a martyr 


p Hus ask that we too may be “‘of the truth” (John XVill, 37). 


i Nh C] 


ise we cannot so much as hear His voice. 
AELRED GRAHAM, O.S.B, 





































DOCTRINE FOR CHILDREN 
I 


CorRRELATING A Course OF INSTRUCTION WITH THE Lirurce 
CAL YEAR. 4 





“PPEOPLE are instructed in the truths of faith and | 
brought to appreciate the inner joys of religion far _ 
more effectually by the annual celebration of the sacred — 
mysteries than by any official announcement of the teaching — 
of the Church.” (Pius XI: Encyl. Quas Primas.) 

“One of the principal ends which the Church sets before |! Pr 
herself in the institution of feasts is the instruction of the — 
faithful. The solemnities occur at different times in order — 
that we may thereby learn what God has designed for our ~ 
salvation and what we must do to lay hold on it. Indeed, 
if Christians did nothing more than enter into the spirit of © 
the Church’s feasts, they would know everything they ought — 
to know, since they would find there both. instruction and 
example.’ (Bossuet : Catéchisme des Fétes ; cited in Bandas: 
Religious Instruction and Education.) 

“What is this admirable Liturgical Year? You know 
well and I am not afraid to repeat it, that it is one of the | 
most beautiful institutions of the Church . . . The whole of 
Christianity is there—all the mysteries, all the divine — 
actions, all gospel teaching, everything that enlightens souls 
and sanctifies them—and all this grouped round the 
Sacrifice, the centre and soul of all Catholic worship.” 
(Dupanloup: The Ministry of Catechizing.) 

No one will deny that an ideal course of religious }j) 
instruction should follow as closely as possible the progress 
of the liturgical year. The best way to learn how to live 
a supernatural life in Christ is to re-live with Him the life 
He lived on earth, so that His life “may be made manifest | 
in our mortal flesh’’. 

Nevertheless the practical difficulties of arranging such a” 
course are considerable: the liturgical year, Advent to | 
Advent, does not correspond chronologically with the 4 
average school year, August to July ; the emphasis required 4 
on various sections of the course varies considerably 3 7 
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“Jaildren pass from class to class, and the attempt to limit 
‘Vie time available by fixed periods of the liturgical year 
comes impracticable even without the further complications 
Tused by a variable Easter. Hence the best one can do is 
‘Jp suggest a reasonably logical correlation and leave the 


tails to the taste and needs of individual teachers. As a 


igide to the formation of such a scheme the following 
juggestions may prove helpful : 


THE CHRISTMAS CYCLE——-THE INCARNATION 


| Preparation: Preparation for the coming of Christ. 
Advent. (Four weeks) 
1. Fall of Man and promise of a 
Redeemer. 
2. Prophets and types of the Old 
: Testament. 
| 3. The Blessed Virgin : Immaculate 
Conception, Annunciation and 
Visitation. 
Doctrines: Grace; Sin; Heaven 
and Hell ; Hope ; The Incarnation. 


i. Celebration: The coming of Christ on earth. 
| Christmas and Story of the Nativity to the Flight 
Epiphany. into Egypt. 
(Two weeks) Doctrines : The Incarnation ; Christ, 
God and Man; Christ comes to 
redeem man. 


ll. Prolongation : The childhood and early manhood of 
Sundays after | Christ. Story of the Hidden Life to 


| Epiphany. the Marriage of Cana. 
| (Three to six Doctrines : Christ our model as a boy 
i weeks) and as a worker; Virtues to 


imitate : obedience, humility, dili- 
gence, etc; The Holy Family and 
family life; Sacrament of Matri- 
mony; St. Joseph; Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. 
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THE EASTER CYCLE—THE REDEMPTION 


I. Preparation: Why Christ came on earth. 

(a2) Remote: Story of Creation and the Fall, 
Septuage- Doctrines: God and His Attributes; 4 
sima to Ash Angels ; Sin and its Consequences ; 
Wednesday. Salvation; Faith; Good works; | 
(Three Limbo and Purgatory. 
weeks) 

(6) Proximate: The teaching of Christ by instruction 
Lent.(Four and example. Story of the Public 


weeks) Life of Christ. . 
Doctrines: Actual sin; The Com. © 

i mandments ;_ Forgiveness of sin; 

;. Baptism and Penance ; Fasting and — 


¢: Abstinence ; Mortification and self: — 
control ; Virtues and vices. 

(c) Immediate: The Passion and Death of Christ. 
Passiontide. The story ofthe events of Holy Week. — 
(Two Doctrines : How we were redeemed; 
weeks) The Mass; Charity. 


II. Celebration: The Resurrection and the Foundation 
of the Church. 





Easter and The story of the Resurrection, the 
Pentecost. Forty Days, the Ascension and 
(Seven weeks) Pentecost. 


Doctrines : The effects of our Redemp- 
tion; The Primacy of St. Peter; 
The Mission to the Church; The 4 (1) | 
qualities and powers of the Church ; 

The Holy Ghost ; The Sacraments | (2) | 
of Confirmation and Holy Order; 
Faith. (3) 


III. Prolongation: The life of Christ in His Church. 
Sundays after Stories from the life of Christ and” 








Pentecost. the Acts. i 
(Twenty-four Doctrines : The Blessed Eucharist and | 
weeks) the Mass; The Sacramental System™ 


The Communion of Saints ; 
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Marks of the Church; The Pre- 
cepts of the Church ; Prayers and 
devotions of the Church; Sacra- 
mentals ; Indulgences,; Missions ; 
Catholic Action; Spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy; The 
Social teaching of the Church ; 
The Christian Rule of Life. 


(Although at certain times definite courses of lessons on 
it Mass should be given, all teaching should be linked 


Jinctly with the Mass. The Mass of the Sunday should 


the guide to the teaching during the week.) 


THE SANCTORAL CYCLE 


The Feasts of Our Lord, of Our Lady and of the Saints 


jild be used as they occur for special lessons to revise 


ixtrines taught at other seasons, to provide examples and 
tration for current teaching and to build up a course of 
lurch History.” 


II 
LESSONS FOR THE MONTH oF May 


intweek : Prayer ; The Ascension ; Baptism. 
(1) Devotion to Our Lady ; Value of prayer (Gospel) 
Catechism Qq. 140, 160, 166. , 
(2) Rogation Days; The Communion of Saints 
(Epistle, Gospel, Litany) C.Qq. 158-9. 
| (3) The Ascension; The promise of the Holy Ghost 
(Epistle) C.Qq. 68 to 70, 256. 





‘Suggestions for courses correlating Doctrine with the Liturgical Year 
F'the Rites of the Sacraments will be found in the following books : 
whe and After. By F. H. Drinkwater. (Burns Oates and Wash- 
ume.) Liturgy for the Classroom. By J. MacMahon. (Pellegrini, 
pity.) The Christ-Life Series in Religion. By Michel and Stegmann. 
F*tuillan.) Religious Instruction and Education. By Bandas. (Wagner.) 
wiical Aids for Catholic Teachers. By Aurelia and Kirsch. (Benziger.) 
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(4) Story of Nicodemus (Gospel of Feast) ; Necessity 4 
of Baptism. C.Qq. 256 to 261. 4 
(5) The Mass of the Sunday within the Octave. The | 
virtues and trials of the Christian. 


Second week : The Sacrament of Confirmation. 
(1) The Rite of the Sacrament—Minister, matter, form, 
etc. C.Qq. 262 to 265. 
(2) The importance of the Sacrament ; Sin as weakness, | 
C.Qq. 348 to 354. 
(3) The work of the Holy Ghost—explanation of the | 
sequence Veni Sancte. 
(4) The Seven Gifts of the Holy Ghost strengthen us” 
against temptations. 

(5) The Mass of Whit Sunday. The coming of the 
Holy Ghost (Epistle) ; The effect on the Apostles, | 
C.Qq. 77 to 82. 


Third week : The Sacrament of Holy Order. 
(1) The daily work of a priest for the spiritual and 


temporal needs of the parish. C.Qq. 245-6. 

(2) The work of the priest on the Pagan Missions 
(Epistle and Gospel of day). 

(3) Preparation for the Priesthood; Vocation and 
seminary life ; Orders. 

(4) The rite of the Sacrament of Holy Order and its 
lessons. C.Qq. 305. 

(5) The Mass of Trinity Sunday. Doctrine of the 
Trinity ; Baptism the mark of the Christian 
(Gospel.) 


Fourth week : The Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

(1) The promise of the Eucharist and the test of the 
Apostles. John vi. 

(2) The fulfilment of the promise (Epistle of Corpus 
Christi). C.Qq. 266 to 269. 

(3) The doctrine of the Eucharist as taught in the 
Lauda Sion. C.Qq. 270 to 273. 

(4) Holy Communion as our share in the Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 
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(5) The Mass of the Sunday within the Octave. The 
Effects of Holy Communion on our souls (Collect 
and Epistle) ; Frequent Communion (Gospel). 


ifith week : Lessons from the Sanctoral cycle. 

(1) Our Lady and St. Monica (4 May). Monica’s 
prayers for her son; Our Lady as our Mother. 
C.Qq. 167-8. 

(2) England, Mary’s dowry (Feasts of English Martyrs, 
4 May and St. Augustine, 28 May). England’s 
devotion to Mary (Collect of Feast). 

(3) Our Lady, Mediatrix of all grace (31 May). 
Christ’s last gift (Gospel). The power of her 
intercession. C.Qq. 164-5. 

(4) The Vesper Hymn to Our Lady—Ave Maris Stella. 
(Westminster Hymnal 109, 110.) As a prayer 
which tells her glories and asks her help. 

(5) Devotion to the Sacred Heart (Friday after Octave 
of Corpus Christi). Symbol of His love (Gospel) ; 
His love for sinners (Gospel of Sunday); The 
means of practising this devotion and its fruits. 


Puctures for use with these lessons : 


Speybrouck Series for the Gospels of the Sundays 
(Coldwell), Nos. 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37. 

C. Beyaert Series of Bible Pictures in Colour (Coldwell), 
Nos. 48, 49, 50, 51, 55: 

Post-card series ‘“Les Ordinations”. (Apostolat Litur- 
gique de l’Abbaye de S. André, Bruges.) 


Teaching notes. 


With the younger children, the story forms the main 
point of the lesson. From it three or four points at most are 
lected for teaching doctrine. The doctrine is explained 
and illustrated by further stories. Collections of suitable 
stories will be found in Catechism Stories, by F. H. Drinkwater 
{B.0. & W.), and Teacher Tells a Story (Benziger). 

The Catholic Truth Society Pamphlets A Confirmation 
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Book and The Ordination of a Priest will serve as useful text. © ulvat 
books for the lessons on the rites of the Sacraments, for the “9% % 
Senior classes. For the Juniors, the rites should be briefly 9” fea 
explained and illustrated with pictures—newspaper one 
will do—with the emphasis laid on the helps which the 9 /0™ 
Sacraments give. In teaching these lessons, the words of 
the Catechism should be worked into the explanations 
given by the teacher. In this way the Catechism answer 

is gradually built up and serves as a concise summary of the 
doctrine taught. 


III 


SPECIMEN LESSON FOR A SENIOR CLASS 
(The Mass of the Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension.) 





Introduction 


The Mass of this Sunday reminds us of the nine days or 
novena of prayer and watching which Our Lady and the 
Apostles spent between the Ascension and the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. The Gospel recalls Christ’s promise to send 
the Holy Ghost and both Gospel and Epistle remind us 
of the need which the Apostles (and we too) have of the 
help of the Holy Ghost. The Gospel tells of the sufferings 
which Christians must be ready to endure for Christ and the 
Epistle describes the virtues which a Christian must practise. 
We cannot live up to this high standard by our own unaided 
efforts and so we need the help of the Holy Ghost. In the 
Secret we pray to be “strengthened with grace”. This 
strengthening grace is given to us by the Sacraments but 
especially by the Sacrament of Confirmation. 


The Proper of the Mass 







Introit. 

The Antiphon is taken from Ps. xxvi in which the 
prophet David sang of his great trust and faith in God. 
The verse is the opening of the psalm and gives us the note 9. 
or tone of the whole psalm : “The Lord is my light and my 7 
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FV wvation : whom shall I fear ?”’ So long as God is helping 
1u,90 long as His face is turned towards us, we need have 
4 fear of our enemies doing us real harm. So the Introit 
7} ens the Mass with the prayer “turn not away Thy face 
F{om me”. 


S Collects. 


The first Collect is a short prayer which asks God simply 


yd directly for two things: a will devoted to His service 
Jada sincere heart in that service. These two gifts come 


specially from the Holy Ghost : “Do thou bend the rigid 
wll; the frozen heart with fervour fill.’ (Sequence of 
Pentecost. ) 

The second prayer asks God to keep our minds on 


teavenly things. 


| Hpistle. 


ist Epistle of St. Peter iv, 7-14. St. Peter was the chief 
ifthe Apostles and was the first pope. (Revise some of the 
nidents of his life—his calling, ‘““Thou art Peter .. .”, 
te Transfiguration, etc.) When Christ ascended into 
Heaven, the other Apostles looked to St. Peter as their leader 
nall matters concerning the preaching of the Gospel. He 
weached the first sermon in public and his rulings were 
ight for and obeyed by the others. They recognized his 
himacy and his infallibility in matters of doctrine. After 
entecost, he preached all over Palestine and Asia Minor 
ore going to Rome to be its first Bishop. When he was 
1 Rome, Sylvanus came to him to seek help and advice 
it the churches in Asia Minor which he and St. Paul 
td founded. Persecutions from enemies and quarrels 
jmongst the Christians themselves were threatening to 
teak down these foundations. So St. Peter gave this 
ttter to Sylvanus to bring to these Churches. It was the 
it Encyclical. (Revise meaning; mention some recent 
jes, Summi Pontificatus, Quadragesimo Anno, etc.) Its 
jipose was to comfort them in their distresses and to 
tengthen them in their faith, He gave them much 
jctical advice on their conduct among themselves and 
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virtues which he urged them to practise. Note them in 
order: (1) Be prudent—think before you speak or ac, ¥ 
(2) Watch in prayer—keep your views to yourself but pray | 
for help and guidance when you have to speak. (3) Above © 
all, have mutual charity—love everyone, even your enemies, 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” (4) Be kind 
and generous—for that is the meaning of hospitality, sharing _ 
ungrudgingly with others. (5) Help one another—not only 4" 
with food or money or labour, but with prayer and example, 4" 
(6) Think of God before you speak and say only what you © 
think will please Him. (7) When you help others do not 1” 
do it for the sake of their thanks or their good opinion, but ~ 
as acting for God. That is real charity. Seek not your — 
own glory but the glory of God. fh 


Alleluia verse. 


The alleluias or shouts of joy are repeated as usual in ” 
Paschal time. The verse is taken from Ps. xlvi. This isa ~ 
short psalm and is a prophetical one. It was written long ~ 
before Christ lived, but it foretells what He would do when — 
He came. It foretells the foundation of His Kingdom: — 
“The Lord hath reigned .. .” This is the Kingdom of 
which Christ said to Pilate : ““My Kingdom is not of this 
world”. It is, however, a very real kingdom and we © 
celebrate Christ’s kingship of it on the Feast of Christ the 
King. The second part of the verse is taken from Christ's 
talk to His disciples at the Last Supper. Note the beautiful" } 
words with which he promises that even after His death ~ 
and Ascension He will not leave His Church : “I will not 
leave you orphans . . .” 


Gospel. 

St. John xv, 26 to xvi, 4. “‘At that time . . .” thats}, 
during Christ’s talk to His disciples at the Last Supper. | 
This is the Sunday before Pentecost, so the Gospel helps Us | 
to prepare for that great Feast by telling us of Chris's}, 
promise to send the Holy Ghost, the Third Person of the | 
Blessed Trinity, who proceeds from the Father and the Son 
and is equal to them in all things. As the Father created — 
us and the Son redeemed us, so it is the Holy Ghost who) ; 
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ilhelp us to profit by that redemption and bring us back 
“othe Father. Note the words “He will give testimony of 
"Gx’—that is, the Holy Ghost will tell the Apostles more 
Ajout Christ and inspire them and their ‘successors to 
kind | puerstand Christ’s teaching and explain it to others— 
F'nd you shall give testimony of me’’. Christ also prepares 
only ie Apostles for the mission of preaching and baptizing 
stich He was to entrust to them after His Resurrection. 
fewarns them of the troubles which they will meet, even 
jm their own people, under the pretence of acting in the 
ume of God. His prophecy was fulfilled all over the 
Fold and is still being fulfilled in some countries. In 
gland during the Reformation, and for two hundred 
eas afterwards, Catholics were imprisoned, robbed and 
ntto death for their faith by Protestants who claimed to do 
‘service to God’’. Christ had foretold how His followers 






al in wild be treated and so the faith lived on “‘in spite of 
‘84 Vingeon, fire and sword”’. 

long 

- Ifertory. 

ee This verse is again from Ps. xlvi. It foretells the joy in 


Jeaven at the Ascension. 


a — 
SCGop st 
BESET 

= ef & $ 


i verels. 

rist’s | Ashort, direct prayer which begs that the sacrifice which 
tiful }sabout to be offered may (1) “‘purify us’, that is clean 
eath jway whatever may be left of our sins after our good but 
|not jmperfect confessions and (2) “strengthen our souls with 
gace’”. Note that grace is often spoken of as strength. 
That is because sin is weakness. Foolish people think that 
tismanly to sin. To sin is easy—to avoid sin is difficult. 
‘Neare so weak that without grace we cannot resist tempta- 
im. We get strengthening grace from the Sacraments, 
jmaticularly from Confirmation, the Sacrament of strength. 


at is 
oper. 


as Se second prayer asks for help to do good and enjoy 
: oing it. 

f the 4 

Son 

sated | mmunion. 


who | The Masses of the last few Sundays have contained 
such of Christ’s last talk to His disciples. He knew what 
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a shock the events of Good Friday would be to them and 

how lonely and frightened they would be when He left them 1 
for Heaven. So at the end of His talk, He prayed for them 
and this verse is part of that prayer. Note that He does _ 


not pray that they would die with Him and join Him at © 
once in Heaven. There was work for them to do to merit book | 
Heaven, but He prays that God will keep them from sin, | . 
the greatest of all evils. “ 

Fihan | 
Postcommunion. Thiba 


A short prayer which asks for a grace that we all need, it w 
the grace to thank God sufficiently for the wonderful gift 4 Marm 
of Holy Communion. Holy Communion is the “visible | sent 
mystery”’ of the second prayer because although we can see __} is fa 
the Host, we know that it is more than we can see. We 
ask for its “invisible effects’, that is, graces which we cannot 
see but which work changes in our souls. 





Teaching notes. 


(1) Children should follow the text of the Mass in their 
Missals if possible. 

(2) As much as possible of the matter should be drawn 
from the children by questions on the text. 

(3) Children should be asked to suggest practical 
application to their own lives of the lessons of the Epistle. 

(4) Children should copy down and learn the texts, 
“The Lord is my light . . .”’, “I will not leave you...” 
and “Charity covereth .. .” 

(5) Children should be asked to consider what to pray 
for at Mass and what to offer this Mass for. They should 
jot down their ideas. 

(6) The Catechism questions on the Holy Ghost (77 to 
82) should be revised during the discussion of the Gospel. 
James M. Tuompson, C.M. 
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nd 

em |. ASCETICAL AND MYSTICAL THEOLOGY 
em | : 

es [' these days when the faithful are being encouraged to 
at make greater use of the missal at Mass one welcomes a 
erit 


Tok that will aid them to a deeper appreciation of the 
Tieasures contained in the liturgy. Words of Life,+ by the 
ite Dom Columba Marmion, is a book for daily use rather 
tan for one’s library shelf. Here the compiler, Dom 
Thibaut, has collected together the choicest pages from 
sed, |e works of that great master of the spiritual life, Abbot 
gift | \armion. He has endeavoured to preserve the Abbot’s 
ible | «sential idea by selecting those passages which exemplify 
‘see lis favourite themes, and has arranged them according to 
We jie plan of the liturgical year. Each page illustrates day 
inot  jday the mystery, solemnity or the saint which the Church 
tlbrates, the first part of the book being devoted to the 
Imporal cycle, and the second part to the feasts of the 
ants. Those who are already acquainted with Abbot 
Marmion’s writings will welcome this useful compendium of 


their lis message ; it may also find favour with those—and there 

- we such—to whom his larger books do not appeal. The 
- tanslation is ably done by Mother M. St. Thomas to whom 
‘ical yeowe the English version of the Abbot’s well known treatises. 
le Another useful book in these days is A War-Time Prayer 
a bwk,? being, in fact, the re-issue of Mgr. Benson’s Vexilla 
texts, . ‘ ‘ : 

» | 4gisunder a new title. It is a collection of prayers arranged 
wre or less on the lines of the breviary, for, as Fr. 
Martindale points out in his preface, Mgr. Benson held that 

pray K 2 ‘ 

‘ould 4 Mayers consecrated by centuries, and indeed the very 
: wrds of Holy Scripture, were more securely used than any 
77 t0 itginal composition”. The book contains forms of prayer 
sc ‘ttevery day in the week with a special intention for each 


M ly: Sunday for a happy and just issue, Monday for the 
lad, Tuesday for the Dying and the Wounded and those 
‘to tend them, and so forth. In addition there are thirty 
hges of other prayers for general and particular occasions. 





‘Words of Life. On the Margin of the Missal. By D. Columba 
famion. Pp. xxxi + 486. (London: Sands & Co. Price 7s. 6d.) 

_'By Robert Hugh Benson. Pp. 96. (London: Longmans, Green 
q'. Price 2s. 6d.) 
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We are so accustomed to hearing of the four last things 
that we are perhaps somewhat taken aback when we hear 
of the four first things and have to pause to think what they 
may be. Fr. Steuart advisedly chooses the title Th 
Four First Things! because his book is concerned with four 
primary duties which are the very purpose of our being. 
The first “thing” is knowledge of God, our aim being to 
know God rather than to know about Him, though it is 
through knowledge about Him that we shall come to the 
knowledge of Him. The writer divides people into three 
classes according to their concept of God. The first are 
those to whom God means absolutely nothing. The second 


are those who acknowledge the existence of a personal God 7 


upon whom all material things ultimately depend and to 
whom service is due, but who do not allow Him any part 
in their private lives : they think Him too superior for that. 
For the third class, to which the Catholic belongs, God is all. 
The knowledge of God leads to the knowledge of Christ, 
through whom alone we can know God as He would have 
us know Him. This is the second “thing”. And the third 
is Faith, not so much divine faith itself as the practical 
consequence of that faith shown in the conformity of our lives 
with it. “It is the act, namely, by which we do in fact take 
as real, and live by, these truths in spite of the resistance of 
our experience and of what seems to be our reason.” The 
most comprehensive reaction of man to his belief in God is 
prayer, understood in its widest sense, and prayer is the 
fourth “thing” of which Fr. Steuart writes. Prayer, as 
he points out, “‘is in the first place rather a state or an attitude 


than an act—a state or attitude which should characterize 


our lives in all their details. Hence it is true to say that the 
quality of our prayer is the quality of our lives and 
conversely ; for which reason also it is a fact of experience 
that one’s spiritual condition bears an exact proportion to 
the standard and amount of prayer that there is in one’s 
life, and that from no other cause does one so easily fall 
into slackness and tepidity as from the neglect of prayer, nor 
by any other means than a resumption of it so readily and 
securely recover oneself.” It is remarkable how much 3s 


a a ae ; 


1 Pp. vii + 86. (London : Longmans, Green & Co. Price 3s. 6d.) 
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a mdensed into this short chapter about mental prayer with 
“4 simplification from formal meditation, and the further 


Fijvancement to that “awareness” of God which is vouch- 
‘xed to souls in mystical prayer : and how stimulating is the 
jort remark that “‘the various degrees of mystical prayer 
, in fact (to describe them in rough outline), ascending 
J ages of intensity in this ‘awareness’ accompanied, of course, 
Jy a conjugate growth in surrender and abandonment of 
yc. Itis this latter detail which no doubt accounts for the 
wmparative fewness of those who pass beyond the prayer 
{Quiet”—an observation so often repeated by the great 
Fmtics, but alas so often forgotten. 
| There is no lack of good books on prayer, whether 
tatises on the various methods of prayer or its successive 
grees, or collections for meditation, or exhortations on 
Jie importance of prayer. Yet there is one aspect of this 
Jabject which Dr. Joseph Fenton of the theological faculty 
ithe Catholic University of America thinks is inadequately 
mpresented in English, namely the fundamental scientific 
thing on Prayer. In his book The Theology of Prayer} 
it presents a synthesis of the teaching of the great scholastic 
teologians on this important matter. He wishes to make 
mre generally available the treasures contained in the 
Jworks of St. Thomas Aquinas, of Thomas a Vallgornera, 

























coms 


F\seph a Spiritu Sancto, Francis Silvius and Antoine Le 


Gudier. Starting from the definition of St. John Damas- 
me that ““prayer is the raising of the mind to God, or the 
tition of fitting things from God’’, he expounds clearly the 
ieological teaching on the different aspects of this vast 
ubject. The order of the chapters follows that of St. 
Thomas’s articles in the Summa, II Ilae, q. 83. 

Twenty years ago appeared the life of Fr. William 
hyle, $.J., attracting great attention in both the Catholic 
ad non-Catholic press ; within a few months a second 
tition was called for, and the third and revised edition had 
fown to such an extent as to form a stout volume of almost 
thundred pages. The book was not only a life and memoir 
‘Fr. Doyle, but in some sort an apologia for some of 
sis ways, as well as a study of Catholic spirituality generally 





Pp. xii + 257. (The Bruce Publishing Company. Price, $2.25.) 
9 Vol. xviii, QF 
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and of Jesuit spirituality in particular. From what one | 
has heard and read there is little doubt that, despite some 4 
dangers, this biography has produced much spiritual good, 7 
not only among religious and priests, but also among laymen, 4 
who have found in Fr. Doyle’s heroic strivings after | 
sanctity combined with his charming humanity a potent | 
stimulus to a deeper spiritual life. The size and price of 
the book would put it beyond the reach of many, but that 
drawback no longer exists, since for half a crown one ma 
now buy Merry in God—A Life of Father William Doyle, S72 
This is founded on Professor O’Rahilly’s larger work, but is 
intended mainly “for young people or for old people who 
are young’. We see Fr. Doyle as a boy in his home, — 
then at school at Ratcliffe College, later in the Jesuit — 
noviciate, then in the various positions assigned to him; 
and all the time there flows unceasingly that stream of 
spiritual effort with its failures and successes which ended — 
with his death as an army chaplain in Flanders. No doubt ~ 


the latter half of the book which describes his days as an “4x 


army chaplain will make a wide appeal ; but those days 
cannot be properly understood except in the light of what 
had gone before. 

It is good to have such a book at so reasonable a price, 
but there are some errors which need to be pointed out. 7 
In a letter quoted about Fr. Doyle’s Long Retreat we 
read : (p. 82.) “The entire day is given to spiritual striving _ 
or interior crisis. Yet if we reverently an opportunity of 7 
doing something for our souls.”’ There is evidently a mistake 
in the second sentence, which, according to previous editions 
of the life, should read : ‘Are we not fortunate in having 
such an opportunity . . .” But the first sentence also differs 7 
from earlier versions, where we read : ‘‘The entire days — 
given to spiritual things.” Another discrepancy with earlier ~ 
editions occurs on page 155, where Fr. Doyle’s diary 8 ~ 
quoted. Such anomalies make one a little uneasy about the 
correctness of other quotations. Obvious misprints are 
found on pages 93, 134, 162 and 170. 

In 1935 Fr. Charles Roy, a Canadian priest, visited 
Theresa Neumann at Konnersreuth, and afterwards with 


Js ices ici ih nana 


1 Pp. 326. (Longmans, Green & Co. Price 2s. 6d.) 
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Vichelp of Fr. W. A. Joyce wrote a short account of this 
ome modern stigmatist.1 The book, now in its second edition, 
ood, J yls us briefly of Theresa’s early years, of her cures through 
nen, Jie Little Flower, of her ecstasies, stigmata, visions and 
after “J uernatural knowledge. It is a pleasing popular account 
tent Fyhich will spread the knowledge of the extraordinary 
e of  Vhuppenings in that little Bavarian village. While one may 
that Jyithhold judgement about the extraordinary occurrences 
May )iere, the message of Konnersreuth is unmistakable. It is, 
S52 By quote the words of Cardinal Faulhaber: ‘“‘one of 
ut is “rpentance, of conversion, of penance, of confidence in 
who 4 (ur Lord, of love of God and of our neighbour.” 
ome, | We must mention briefly three French books which have 
esuit Yrached us. There is a second volume of A la Conquéte des 
him ; 4 (is? which gives further portraits and principles connected 
m of Jyith the formation of character; there is also another 
nded J lume of Mgr. Tihamer Toth’s sermons.’ This shares the 
loubt Jwalities of its predecessor, and treats of Faith and the 
as an “Jfxistence of God. It has already appeared in an English 
days 4 ranslation.4 
what Within nine months of his ordination at Arras in 1913, 
te Abbé Albert Duchemin was appointed curate at Berck, 
price, “Jbt he little suspected that after being moved he would 
| out. J rtun to spend the greater part of his priestly life there not 
at We 4s curate, but as a patient in one of the many hospitals for 
riving —jrhich Berck is deservedly famous. In Les Mémoires d’un 
ity of J dlmgé5 the Abbé A. Depreester has given us an account of 


one 














istake 1's friend’s fourteen years of patient suffering, and of the 
itions “Ynuly priestly work which he performed in those years. 
faving ‘uch a noble example helps more towards the sanctification 
liffets Vifsickness and suffering than many books on the theory or 
day 8 Thhilosophy of pain. 

sarlier LAURENCE P. EMERY. 
ary is 





ut the ‘Theresa Neumann. By the Rev. C. E. Roy, D.D., D.Ph., and Rev. 
¥.A. Joyce, P.P. Pp. 198. (London: Sands & Co. Price 3s. 6d.) 
is are 14 la Conquéte des Cimes. By Dunin-Borkowski, S.J. Adgptation 
Giuncaise par l’abbé René Guillaume. Pp. 249. (Paris: Editions 
os ‘sterman. Price 18 Fr.) 
visited *Le Symbole des Apédtres: La Foi, L’Existence de Dieu, par S. Exc. 
ith lg. Tihamer Toth. Pp. 236. (Paris: Editions Casterman. Price 
Swi @ Fr.) 
—— 4 'Beliefin God. Herder. 
‘Par A. Duchemin et A. Depreester. Pp. 215. (Paris: Editions 
Price 18 Fr.) 
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II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


His Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has | 
published a precious little volume of essays on the social 
question. He calls it Problémes sociaux : Réponses chrétienngs’ 
and he takes five key problems, which are constantly 
coming up, for discussion. The first of these is the nature of — 
the “‘social question’”?: the second the much used and 
misused term equality ; the third, the rights of labour and 
capital ; the fourth, the question whether property is an 
individual right or a social function ; and finally, the 
relations between justice and charity. :.. 

This last problem seems to me to be a touchstone of our 4 
modern civilization. Even in the mouths of Catholic 
Liberal and Labour leaders, or social reformers, the word 
“charity’’, and still more significantly and more deplorably, 
the thing ‘“‘charity’’, has come to be despised. Cardinal ~ 
Verdier has given us a most useful guidance to our thought 
on this matter. He ends his essay with Pius XI’s words — 
from Divini Redemptoris : ‘Still more important as a remedy 
for the evil we are considering, or certainly more directly 
calculated to cure it, is the precept of charity. We have in 
mind that Christian charity, ‘patient and kind’, which 
avoids all semblance of humiliating patronage and all © 
ostentation ; that charity which from the very beginning of | 
Christianity won to Christ the poorest of the poor, the 
slaves.”” It is worth while adding the next two sentences, 
though the Cardinal does not do so. ‘“‘And we are grateful 
to all those members of charitable associations, from the 
conferences of St. Vincent de Paul to the modern organiza- 
tions for social service, who are perseveringly practising the ~ 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy. The more working © 
men and the poor realize what the spirit of love animated © 
by the virtue of Christ is doing for them, the more readily — 
will they abandon the false persuasion that the Church has 
lost her efficacy and favours the exploiters of their labour.” 

The other essays will be found invaluable for those who ~ 
have to speak constantly on social topics. They are alla 4. 
magisterial exposition, balanced and weighty, lucid and 


1 Paris : Librairie Plon. 
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J sggestive, of vital problems. Those on Equality and on 
Fhoperty are perfect examples, in their own genre, of what 
7 wh expositions should be. 


M. Gustave Combés has written a very remarkable book 


q permanent value in his Le Retour offensif du Paganisme.+ 
4 |tis utterly impossible to do it justice in these Notes, but I 
‘Tiwe no hesitation in recommending it most strongly to 
Jil who have to deal with the social question in its many 
\oms. M. Combés, who is a cool and balanced scholar, 
Jes an immense and terrifying danger threatening the 


tligion of Christ, and with it, the whole of what we still 


Jal Christian civilization. His thesis is that we are in the 


nidst of a fierce counter-attack, a secular affair, of paganism 


}minst Christianity ; an attempt to revenge the conquest 
4f313, This attack he sees as having, so far, developed on 
ur fronts and consolidated certain advanced positions on 


uch of them. He believes that since the Renascence, say 
ince 1400 or so, a steady pressure of rationalism in the sphere 
fhuman intellect has won notable successes. In the moral 


} ctor of human life, he believes that naturalism has managed 
J make deep inroads into the Christian realm. In the 


wlitical order, stateism, and in the social order, marxism have 
hught a well-sustained and well-rewarded campaign. M. 
Combés talks of these four movements as “‘grands courants 


)pécurseurs’’, and while describing, soberly and sadly, the 


atent of the invasion of each, he has refrained from ex- 
ageration. 
The next stage of this pagan offensive, this century-long 


J ampaign, is found, according to M. Combés, in a peculiarly 


modern phenomenon : what is called a ‘‘mysticism” or a 


j‘nyth’. He maintains that reason and intellect have lost 
J ter power to dominate, control, guide, rule men and their 
| tions ; the “‘idea’’, the “‘thought”’ has been dethroned. In 
lisplace has come the ‘“‘emotion’’, the ‘‘sentiment”’, demand- 
tg absolute obedience, and a “‘passionate mood of exaltation 


Wisting on immediate realization” of its desires. This 


] ‘nysticism’”’ has given to otherwise dead and inert philosophi- 
jl falsities an enormous drive and power. The French 
“mysticism” is, says M. Combés with good reason, Laicism : 
j It disguises itself, to hide its mortal poison, in grey and 


‘Lethielleux. 30 fr. 
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neutral formule.” The Russian mysticism is Bolshevism: — 
“elle est brutale, tapageuse, véhémente. Ses formule}; 
ont un air d’infaillibilité et un goat de sang”. The German 
mysticism is Hitlerism : “‘elle est franche, nette, impeérieuse ; 1 
Elle procéde par formules césariennes et triomphantes et 
prend de plus en plus la forme d’une véritable religion, 
parfaitement décidée a s’ imposer aux ames par la force”, 
The Italian mysticism is Fascism : but while acknowledging 
its superficial affinities with Hitlerism, M. Combés hesitates 
to condemn it in such forcible terms as he uses towards the 
three others. 

In a third part of his book the author examines what he | 
calls “les troupes d’attaque” of this new offensive of | 
paganism. As the high-command and head-quarters staff, he 
places free-masonry. As van-guard, he puts the notorious 
French group, la Ligue des Droits de ’ Homme. The main 
army of manceuvre is composed of the revolutionary trade- 
unions and “‘internationals” ; and the shock troops are — 
“les sans-Dieu’’. M. Combés sustains—and possibly over- 
works—the military metaphors right through his investi- 


gation. But they do serve to bring home to the reader ina ii 


vivid and arresting way the reality of this campaign that is 
relatively so noiseless. 


There is, of course, a final constructive conclusion: 41 


Le devoir des catholiques—chiefly to learn to unite and to be | 
vigilant of forming any kind of entente, intentional or un- © 
intentional, cordial or suspicious, with the forces opposed to 
them. But the real value of the book lies in its brilliant and ~ 
powerful analysis of the forces of neo-paganism. 

“There is but one grief, it is that we are not saints.” 
With these words of Léon Bloy, M. Henri Barbeau closes 
his little bijou volume, a duodecimo, of radio talks to the 


young. The tiny book is daintily brought out by Desclée, Ji 


de Brouwer (Paris) at a couple of francs in the “‘Paroles de 
Vie” series. It is entitled Les Chrétiens et le Monde and 
consists of six “talks”, beautifully phrased and constructed, | 
rich in thought and fertile in their suggestiveness. It is 

meant not for religious or priests, but for men and women 
of the world and it sets a remarkably high standard of | 
Christian perfection for them. Certainly nothing like these | 
talks from Radio-Paris by a layman for laymen has been 
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yard from our own station. Two of these six little gems 
impressed me more than the others : Le dialogue fraternel des 


| diens, in which Christian love of one’s neighbour is 


aplained in a most practical and realistic manner, and 
Ys la plénitude de la vie chrétienne dans le monde, in which the 
wry highest ideals of sanctity are put before the ordinary 


| Christian in a simple and attractive way. “Batir un monde 


wec du christianisme dans toutes ses pierres—voila la tache 


jue PEglise demande aux chrétiens du temps present. Et 


jour cette besogne, il ne faudra rien de moins que la 


Yet another French book that the editor has sent me is 


te life of Frédéric Ozanam by M. l’Abbé Eugéne Labelle.* 


It, too, is in one of those series beloved of the French : “‘Col- 
ketion La vie intérieure pour notre temps.” It is the 


cond study of Ozanam that has come from the pen of 
1\. Labelle : the first he called ‘‘Une ame de lumiére et de 


tarité” ; this one he entitles “Message d’un voyant’’. It 
sindeed opportune to recall Ozanam’s spirit, words and 
work, for our Own time is more than ever in need of men like 
lim and above all, like him in his réle of far-seeing reformer 
vho grappled with tasks near at hand. The book is largely 
am anthology of passages from Ozanam’s writings, skilfully 
inked together and commented on, unobtrusively, by the 


idito. On Ozanam’s tomb in the Carmelite Church in 


aris are written these words ‘‘Quid quaeritis viventem inter 
nortuos ?’—and truly Ozanam is living today and the 
world has need ofhim. “Take Ozanam for your master and 
your leader,”’ said Pius X, “if you want to give a Christian 
impress to civil society.” This little book will be most 
ielpful for those who wish to know what Ozanam thought on 
questions which are even more pressing in our day than 
i his, 

By mistake probably—or was it maliciously intentional ? 
“4 pious book of devotion has found its way into the 


j“onomist’s parcel. It is A l’école de St. Fean Eudes : Dieu et 


tn Ame, by Louis Lajorie, and it is published by Téqui et 
fis, at 8 francs. It is really a collection of twenty-four 
neditations on the human soul under two aspects, its creation 
y God, and its elevation to the supernatural order by 

*Bloud et Gay. 15 fr. 
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baptism. Having come my way, I profited by it, and found © 
in its simple yet profound amplification of the dogmas of | 
our faith on these two points an abundance of useful ideas, 7 
It will, I imagine, serve me in good stead either as a private 7 
meditation book or as a source book for sermons or retreat | 
lectures. As practically all the book is in the actual words of 3 
St. John Eudes it carries an authority and an unction all its 7 
own. 
A very useful little catechism called What is Corporative 
Organization ? has been published in St. Louis, U.S.A. It 
is a translation of a work by a Canadian Jesuit, Fr. Ares, 
and costs only half a dollar at the Central Bureau Press, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. It 
proceeds by way of question and answer, and is very 
accurate, very precise, and very full. It not only gives the 
positive structure of Corporativism, but deals with all the — 
common objections one hears put forward. There isa ~ 
short bibliography of French and English books and articles, 
which will prove useful. 

Mr. Merwin K. Hart, President of the New York State 
Economic Council, has written a history of the recent 
Spanish Civil War for Americans, with the warning title, 
America—Look at Spain.1 ‘There is a lesson,” he tells us, 
“to America in the last three years of Spanish history. It 
is a lesson, not about Spain, but about America. Com- 
munism will make her last stand in the United States. It 
will be a bitter fight... . Easy going America does not 
know it yet, but in the Communist high command, she is up 
against the most cunning, capable and unscrupulous group 
that ever invaded any land. They have promised all things 
toailmen. They have convinced millions that the American 
system is cruel and unjust to them. They have won the 
apparent acquiescence of high dignitaries in the churches, 
and of professors and executives of colleges.” Mr. Hart 
paints a gloomy picture of America’s danger, and puts skil- 
fully and earnestly before her something of the causes and 
events of the Spanish tragedy. He prints some interesting 
original documents and gives an objective view of the course 
of the various Spanish crises and of the war up to 1938. 
He is not a Catho ic, but his sojourn in Spain gave him some © 


1 New York: Kenedy. $2.50. 
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) wnderstanding of the deeper issues at stake and he gives due 
) eight to their influence. It is a book that I can sincerely 
7 commend. 

) A Dominican nun, Sr. Mary Consilia O’Brien, O.P., 
1h. D., has prepared a text-book on Catholic Sociology for 
J Upper Grades and Study Clubs. It is published by Kenedy 
{New York at 75 cents. She divides her treatment of the 
jubject into four parts : Man’s Moral Nature ; Man’s Social 
five Nature ; Man in Civil Society ; and Man at Work. I want 









It J get one criticism off my chest at once : the effort to be 
res, | bright and simple struck me as artificial and very irritating. 
ess, )|wonder does this arise from the fact that my experience 

It Jiteaching has been confined to boys and men? I certainly 
ery 4 hould be prepared for—and deserve—a riot if I tried to put 
the itis book across a class of Irish boys. It is feminine of the 


the 7 tminine—all frills and ribbons and flounces. The very 
$ 4 fst sentence gives a faint hint of the dominant tone, a sort 
les, Jif “children’s hour’ voice and style. ‘‘Suppose you lived 
}y yourself! All alone!’ (Yes, the exclamation marks 

late 9 we there.) 
ent Now having said that with a sigh of relief and satisfaction, 
tle, “Jkt me at once praise the book highly on other counts. If 
us, July one does forget the over-dressed fluffy style, one will 
It \ind the contents of the book, the ordering, the arguments, 
om- —ythe explanations all that could be desired. In fact, from 
It} tis point of view, I do not know any elementary text-book 
not ‘jvhich I have found more useful, and only one or two as 
sup jueful. It treats the whole field of sociology and social 
oup j*onomics adequately, if not profoundly : and despite the 
ings “}‘yle, which, I imagine, is a necessary defect of the virtues 
can jifthe authoress, there is, at times, a certain freshness of 
the jth approach and expression. But, oh ! how Oxford will 
hes, “mile to hear in this year of grace a Ph. D. talking of “‘Sir 
fart ‘Mindle? ; and how “Sir Windle” would smile could he 
skil- “Trad “What these authorities, St. Thomas, Pope Leo and 
and it Windle have said, is very true.” However, the book is 
ting jacellent and cheap, and anyone with a modicum of 
urs¢ “J letance and sympathy will take its foibles in his stride. 


938. J There is a good ‘‘Synopsis of Basic Principles’ given at the 
ome ad, 





E. J. Coyne, S.J. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Tue Hoty INNOCENTS 


How did the Holy Innocents get rid of original sin? | 
Some theologians seem to consider that it was by a special | 
dispensation. What, then, is the lot of an unbaptized | 
infant who is murdered with Christians by pagan infidels | 
in odium fide? (W.) i 


REPLY 


(i) It is possible that some of the Holy Innocents, 
perhaps even all of them, were cleansed from original sin © 
in the same way as other male children under the Old Law, 7! 
i.e. by circumcision. However that may be, it is certain | 
that they are martyrs, because the Church has always ~ 
honoured them as such. “Etiam infantes illos,” says © 
St. Augustine, “qui, cum Dominus Jesus Christus necandus 4) 


quaereretur, occisi sunt, in honorem martyrum receptos } 


commendat Ecclesia.”’! All of them, therefore, whether © 
circumcized or not, are holy with the sanctity which the 
baptism of blood confers and are consequently saints in 
heaven. 

(ii) Was it by a special dispensation of God in favour 
of the Holy Innocents that death for Christ’s sake availed 
for their sanctification? Some theologians, to whom St. 
Thomas refers, considering that it is of the essence of 
martyrdom that death inflicted in odium fidei should be 
voluntarily accepted by the victim, held that in the case of 
these infants the use of reason must have been miraculously 
advanced in order that they might die with full deliberation. 
St. Thomas rejects this view, however, as devoid of scriptural ~ 
authority, and maintains rather that “‘the glory of martyrdom | 
which others merit by their own will, was obtained by these 
children through the grace of God’’.? 


Nor are we to suppose that this benefit of divine grace is i 


the monopoly of the Holy Innocents. ‘The shedding of | 


1 De lib. arbitrio, lib. iii, c. xxiii. 
*TI-Ilae, q. 124, art. 1, ad 1. 
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Viood for Christ’s sake,” St. Thomas continues, “takes the 
Jjace of baptism ; wherefore just as in baptized children 
Jie merit of Christ operates to obtain glory for them through 
ie water of baptism, so in those who are slain for Christ’s 
‘ce the merit of His martyrdom operates to obtain the 


julm of martyrdom for them.” It is thus apparent that 
iath for the sake of Christ has an objective value for 
anctification comparable with that of the sacraments ; 
si sanctifies, as theologians say, per modum operis operati, 
nd the reason is that martyrdom is a real imitation of the 
‘sion of Christ, which is the source of all grace. In an 
jatructive article! in which he compares the “three baptisms”’ 
\, Thomas argues from the general principles of cause and 
ect. The sacrament of baptism, he says, derives its 
cacy from the Passion of Christ and sanctifies inasmuch 
sit assimilates the recipient to the Passion of Christ. But 
te Passion itself is independent of baptism, which is its 
}Aect, and is therefore able even without baptism to produce 
gace in one who assimilates himself to the Passion of Christ 
wdying for His sake. It is of such that we read in the 
iocalypse that they ‘‘are come out of great tribulation 
ad have washed their robes and have made them white 
athe blood of the Lamb’’. 

In adult martyrs, of course, certain dispositions are 
\essary in order that the effect of complete sanctification 
ad remission of punishment may be produced. What 
lose dispositions are, and how far an act of charity is 
wolved, is a wider issue—not raised in the present question. 

G. D. S. 
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TRANSFERRED Hoty Day or OBLIGATION 


i This year the Feast of St. Joseph (19 March) fell on 
jlusday in Holy Week and is transferred to 2 April, 
lesday in Low Week. The Ordo directs that the obliga- 
‘n of assisting at Mass remains on 19 March. Assuming 
}*Sis correct, what is the origin and meaning of this rather 
mange rule? (B.) 

( 
4 ‘Il, gq. 66, art. rr. 
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REPLY 


This feast is not observed as a holy day of obligation i in | 
England, but it is amongst the feasts enumerated in Canon | 
1247 for the Universal Church, on which days the faithful 7 


if litus 
iw wh 
aster 
Woman! 


4 paecep 


“ nedic 


are bound to hear Mass ; it is observed as a holy day of i nedic 
obligation in Scotland. There is not the slightest doubt” 
that the local Ordo is correct, for 19 March this year is | y 


s 
marked as a day of obligation in the calendar of the Universal § 
Church. 


The rule is clearly expressed by De Herdt : “Si trans | 


fi 


feratur festum, quod feriationem annexam habet, non! Wii 
transfertur feriatio, sed haec servatur eo die, quo festum ” 4 ig 
cadit.””+ On a similar principle the Indulgences attached 


to a feast which is temporarily transferred remain on the © 


dies a quo not on the dies ad quem? ; likewise, from Canon | 
339 §3, the obligation of Missa pro Populo remains on  /riodi 
the dies a quo whenever the obligation of hearing Mass % 


remains on the dies a quo. Canon 339 §3 assumes the 
possibility of the obligation of hearing Mass being transferred ~ 


together with the feast. It is purely a matter of positive ™ 
law so directing, but we know of no modern instance of this }emai 


happening. On the contrary, all the rulings known to us | 


direct that “‘feriatio” or “Mass obligation” is not transferred, i 
e.g. S.R.C., 20 March, 1706, n. 2164; 10 December, 1773, | 4 
n. 2305 ; 2 September, 1903 in Periodica, III, p. 284 (100). 
If the feast in question falls on Good Friday, the eee 


of hearing Mass is extinguished altogether, since there is no | 


Mass on that day ; if it falls on Holy Saturday, those should ~ : 


be present at Mass who can do so with convenience. 
Actually, 19 March can never coincide with Good | 


Friday or Holy Saturday. In 1693 it fell on Holy Thursday, 


and the ruling of the Congregation of Rites for that occasion 
is still the only direction of the Holy See explicitly applying 7 


the rule of non-transference of Mass obligation to the Feast 


of St. Joseph. The text of the instruction, S.R.C., 13 
September, 1692, n. 1883, provides, incidentally, an interest- 


ee ee a 


1 Sacrae Liturgiae Praxis, II, n. 280. 
2S. Penitent. 18 February, 1921, interpreting the rather obscure 
directions of Canon 922. 
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x liturgical ruling, since it sanctions a departure from the 
jv which permits only one Mass on that day : “Officium 
“Tnnsferendum esse ad alium diem, iuxta Rubricas Breviarii 
“Vomani et Decreta ipsius Congregationis; ceterum 
4 maeceptum audiendi Missam et vacandi ab operibus 
jnedictis non esse transferendum, sed servandum esse 
“Ynedicta Feria V Maioris Hebdomadae, adeoque per 
“dinarios locorum accurate providendum, ut eo die 
wr is | jliquae Missae privatae, ante celebrationem solitae Missae 
Monventualis, celebrandae pro praecepti impletione non 
sint; sed tamen praeterea antiquus mos communionis 
‘ri in Missa solemni eius diei, quo Ecclesia SSmi Euchar- 
wae Sacramenti institutionem et memoriam recolit, summa 
‘rigione hactenus retentus, nullatenus omittatur’. March 
hed jy will next occur on Holy Thursday in the year 2285.1 
the To suggest a meaning or reason for this rule is, perhaps, 
non hazardous enterprise. Fr. Hanssens, §.J., writing in 


























— 





; on modica, 1939, p. 163, distinguishes between a “‘sacred 
Mass | uxt”, as some mystery of Our Lord’s life or the dies natalis 
the }iasaint, and the corresponding “‘liturgical office’ proper 
red that day ; the latter is transferred but the former, which 


sdways mentioned in the martyrology on the dies a quo, 
‘this “mains commemorated on that day. ‘“‘Dubium igitur 
O us mest quin die a quo translatum est festum, non autem 
red, wus feriationis obligatio, sacrificium eucharisticum offeratur 
773, fam in honorem facti sacri, puta natale S. Iosephi, cuius 
00). “sum est translatum, quamquam mirum videri potest 
ation ed missa in honorem alicuius festi sacri offerri debet 
is no i ‘officium’ prorsus omittatur et in alium diem trans- 
um sit”. It would follow, observing this distinction, 
fat even on Holy Thursday the Mass is offered in honour 
xood f$t. Joseph, a conclusion which it is a little difficult to 
day, cept. 
asion _ but another reason suggested for the rule is “‘propter 
lying mum commune”’, and this appears to us to be the most 
Feast | Z explanation. The faithful know that they have to 
Mass on a certain date, and they cannot be expected to 
erest- 4 aware of the feast’s translation to some other day ; the 
povledge of such things can be acquired by an expert 
— Papiler of an Ordo only after prolonged and arduous study 
| ‘Pwiedica, 1939, p-160,.2£@£@2«4« 2 ¢°¢€+° © 
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of the rules governing the transference of feasts. In order Dis 


to avoid confusing the minds of the people, the obligation 
of hearing Mass is left on the dies a quo. 


E. J. M. 


Mrixep MARRIAGE WITHOUT DISPENSATION 


A Catholic man, who has contracted a mixed marriage |) 


can | 


without a dispensation, is now repentant and desires to | yt 


receive the sacraments. He was married coram Ecclesig 
by concealing the fact that his bride was a non-Catholic, | 


Should anything further be required from him beyond |}! 
securing the usual promises which should have been made |! 


before the marriage? (G.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2375: Catholici qui matrimonium mixtum, etsi 
validum, sine Ecclesiae dispensatione inire ausi fuerint, © 


ipso facto ab actibus legitimis ecclesiasticis et Sacramentalibus 
exclusi manent, donec ab Ordinario dispensationem 7} 


obtinuerint. 

The situation could not easily have arisen if the laws 
regarding the preliminaries of marriage had been observed : 
examination of the parties ; obtaining of baptismal certifi- 
cates ; publication of banns ; proof of freedom to marry. 


The marriage was contracted unlawfully, and the man must 7) 
repent of the deceit employed in getting married without a ~ 


dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion. 

The common distinction in seeking dispensations is 
between ad contrahendum and ad convalidandum, but neither 
strictly apply to this case: not ad contrahendum, since the 
marriage is already contracted : not ad convalidandum, since 


it is certainly valid supposing that no diriment impediment |] 


is present. A writer in Periodica, 1932, XXI, p. 178, deals 
at length with the suggestion that a marriage of this kind 
is invalid for the following reasons : “Ecclesia nolit assister 
ad matrimonia ubi periculum perversionis manet. Ergo 
dicitur Ecclesia in casu non adstare matrimonio quod 
proinde”est invalidum.” He has no difficulty whateve 
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nie q ia showing the weakness of this line of argument, and there 
ation, abe no possible doubt that the marriage is valid. 

| ) The case is dealt with by Pius VI in an instruction on 
M, | Jsxed marriages given to the Archbishop of Malines, 
3 July, 1782." “Superest nunc de uno adhuc puncto 
Toquendum, super quo licet non simus expresse interrogati, 
‘ientio tamen illud praetereundum non credimus, utpote 
juod in praxi nimis frequenter possit accidere, hoc scilicet : 
ya contrahens catholicus, postea volens Sacramentorum 









on Jutticeps fieri, ad ea debeat admitti? Ad quod dicimus, 
“clesig um idem ille demonstrabit, poenitere se peccaminosae 
holic, sue coniunctionis, poterit hoc ipsi concedi, modo ante 
eyond _jitfessionem sincere declaret, procuraturum se conversionem 


miugis haereticae, renovare se promissionem de educanda 
Jwle in religione orthodoxa et reparaturum se scandalum 
ilis fidelibus datum. Si tales conditiones concurrant, non 
}tpugnamus nos, quominus pars catholica Sacramentorum 
lat particeps.””2 


made 


n, etsi_ | As provided for in Canon 2375, the usual guarantees 

uerint, ust be given by the man and his wife, and a dispensation 

talibus tained in order to regularize the marriage which was 

ionem tracted unlawfully, and which remains unlawful until 
iis sanctioned by the Church. 

e laws | E. J. M. 

erved: 

certifie DispariTAs CuLTus 


marty. | 

oa | Achild, born of a mixed marriage, is baptized in the 

hout a Vitholic Church but educated from infancy in a Non- 
imformist sect. Is the marriage which he contracts with 

ions is “unbaptized person in a registry office a valid marriage ? 

neither P.) 

ace the 

n, since | REPLY 

diment 

8, deals. | Canon 1070 §1. Nullum est matrimonium contractum 

jis kind | “persona non baptizata cum persona baptizata in Ecclesia 

assistere riholica vel ad eandem ex heresi aut schismate conversa. 

Ergo’ Canon 1099 §1 : Ad statutam superius normam servandam 

[reine 


> ‘Fontes, C.1.C. n. 471. 
hatevet ©) ' Fontes, n. 471. o 
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tenentur: 1. Omnes in catholica Ecclesia baptizati et ad 
eam ex haeresi aut schismate conversi, licet sive hi sive illi | 
ab eadem postea defecerint, quoties inter se matrimonium | 
ineunt. 2. Iidem, de quibus supra, si cum acatholicis sive 7 
baptizatis sive non-baptizatis . . . contrahant. §. Firmo 
autem praescripto §1 n. 1, acatholici sive baptizati sive non 
baptizati, si inter se contrahant, nullibi tenentur ad catholi- 
cam matrimonii formam servandam ; item ab acatholicis 
nati, etsi in Ecclesia catholica baptizati, qui ab infantili 


aetate in haeresi vel schismate aut infidelitate vel sine ulla i 


religione adoleverunt, quoties cum parte acatholica con- 
traxerint. . 
(i) All baptized persons are in principle subject to the | 
laws of the Church, including therefore the diriment | 
impediments which are iuris ecclesiastici, and also other — 
matrimonial laws, unless the law excludes them. There 
is no doubt whatever about this principle. It is implied in 
such Canons as 12, 87, 1038 §2, and in the two canons quoted 
above which do expressly exclude baptized heretics from the 
impediment of disparttas cultus and from the form of marriage. ~ 
The truth of the principle is also apparent from the constant ~ 


practice of the Roman curia in judging the validity of the 7]! 


marriages of heretics according to laws primarily applicable ~ 
to Catholics. 

(ii) The validity of the marriage, in the above case, is 
assailable on two separate grounds : that the form was not © 
observed and that the diriment impediment of disparitas ~ 


cultus was not dispensed. With regard to the form, the ptt 


Codex Commission has decided that the phrase “a 
acatholicis nati’ in Canon 1099 §2 includes those persons ~ 


born of parents of whom one only is a non-Catholic, even 7 isi 


in cases where the usual guarantees required in mixed ” 
marriages have been given.! Therefore, the person in this 
case is not bound to the form of marriage, and could be | 
validly married in a registry office if not prevented by some © 


diriment impediment. Cf. CLercy REvIEw, 1939; XVI, } ! 


P- 513- 4 
(iii) With regard to the impediment of disparitas cultus, ~ 
it is held by many canonists that the phrase “persona | 


’ 
— a 


baptizata in Ecclesia catholica”, of Canon 1070 $1, 87 
ee es eee See ee. ae 
120 July, 1929. A.A.S. 1929, XXI, p. 573. 
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ad | abject to the same interpretation as that contained in 


(anon 1099 §2, namely, that the impediment does not 
fect persons born of non-Catholics and educated from 
gancy in heresy, even though they were technically 
Gatholics owing to their being baptized as such. Other 
‘qnonists take the opposite view.! 

The arguments produced in this dispute are about equal, 
‘adit would appear to be an obvious case for applying the 
ginciple of Canon 1014: “Matrimonium gaudet favore 
wis; quare in dubio standum est pro valore matrimonii, 
nec contrarium probetur, salvo praescripto can. 1127.” 
ut the matter is complicated still further by a reply of the 
Holy Office, 1 April, 1922, which is mentioned in some 
‘oks and journals and ignored by others. It concerned a 
un named Thac who was baptized at birth by a Catholic 
ctor towards the end of 1918, and subsequently educated 
sapagan ; Through Propaganda the Holy Office instructed 
jie Vicar Apostolic to declare his marriage null because of 
she impediment of disparitas cultus.? 
| But this decision has never been publicly promulgated, 

nd many authors writing since its appearance, as Marc- 
j(estermann, II §2037, appear not to have heard of it, and 
Jiscuss the problem without any reference to it. Our own 
jinion is that such marriages are still only doubtfully 
‘dected by the impediment. Cf. Tummolo-Iorio, II, §806 : 
|'Nec obstat quoddam S. Offic. responsum, 1 Aprilis, 1922, 
/aquo contrarium erui videtur. Nam illud responsum casum 
juticulare respiciebat, et, quod multum attendendum est, 
junquam fuit authentice pro tota Ecclesia promulgatum.”’ 
} Confronted with a problem of this kind in practice, a 
itision would have to be made by the diocesan curia before 
jteparties are free to contract a fresh marriage. A decision 
‘trary to the validity of the marriage being given, the 
\Yasor vinculi would, we think, be bound to appeal against 
sand an official solution of the doubt, at least for the 
julividual case, would be obtained. 





E. J. M. 


he Gougnard, De Matrimonio, 1937, p. 468; Wernz-Vidal, 1925, 
91. 263. 


> ‘The document is printed in full in Ami du Clergé, 1925, p. 408 ; it is 





rae 4 ‘ationed also in such collections as Bouscaren, Digest, Vol. I. p. 511, and 





Puetier, Pour étudier le Code, p. 166. 
9 Vol. xviii. 2G 
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HEIGHT OF CHALICE 


Are there any explicit directions of the Church as to 
the correct height of the chalice? Some of the older 
Roman or Renaissance chalices are unusually high, those 
of modern design extremely low? (H.) 


REPLY 


In an excellent description of a correctly fashioned 
chalice in this Review, 1939, XVI, p. 555, it is stated that, — 
for practical purposes, a chalice should not be lower than 
six inches nor higher than ten. Actually the exact height 
has never been officially determined, but these measure- 
ments approximately represent the judgement of approved 
liturgists, e.g. Dr. Long in Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, December, 
1938, p. 660 (six to twelve inches) ; Crogaert, De Rebus 
Cultus Matertalibus, 1937, §456 (17 to 22 centimetres) ; 
Roulin, Nos Eglises, 1938, p. 664 (16 to 23 centimetres), 

Some of these writers, if not all of them, have been 
guided by the directions of St. Charles Borromeo, whose 
extensive regulations for the church furniture of his diocese 
have always been regarded, in large measure, as enjoying a 
semi-official character. He gives two measurements: for a 
large and precious chalice “‘ab imo autem usque ad summum 
altitudine sit unciarum quatuordecim”® (nearly ten inches) ; 
for a smaller chalice “‘altitudine duodecim’”’ (about eight 
inches). Cf. Acta Ecclesiae Mediolanensis, 1754, I, p. 539, 

E. J. M. 


OcrToBER BENEDICTIONS 


If it is preferred, during October, to recite the rosary © 
before the Blessed Sacrament exposed instead of during © 
Mass, is it necessary to obtain the Ordinary’s permission 7 
for parish churches to have public Benediction, i.e. with the 7 
monstrance? (W.) 
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REPLY 


The reason for the above doubt is contained in Canon 


{ 11274 §1, which directs that the Ordinary’s permission is not 


‘quired for private exposition (concluding with the pyx 
\Bnediction), but that it is required for public exposition 
\ vith the monstrance except on Corpus Christi and through- 


} ut the Octave. On the other hand, the legislation of Leo 


XIII permits public exposition as an alternative to reciting 


1 the rosary during Mass. The question has often been 


\nised in this Review and elsewhere whether the Leonine 
‘Igislation is still in force, and we hold the view that it is.} 
‘The papal permission for Benediction daily in October has 
itleast never been expressly revoked, and from Canons 2, 
jand 6 it still remains in force, even though it is not men- 
jioned in Canon 1274 §1. Accordingly, the correct solution 
ifthe doubt raised seems to be that the Ordinary’s per- 
nission is not required for solemn Benediction in parish 
turches during October. Cf. Cappello, De Sacrameniis, 
1938, p. 358. 

E. J. M. 


1¢g, March, 1940, p. 260. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 
(S.C.S. OF FICII.) 


(A.A.S. 1940, Xxxii, p. 123.) 

In generali consessu Supremae Sacrae Congregations 
Sancti Officii habito Feria IV, die 29 novembris 1939, pro- 
posito dubio : 

An devotionis formas, vulgo, ‘“‘Devozione all’Amore 
annientato di Gesw’’, et “Rosario delle Santissime Piaghe di 
Nostro Signor Gest Cristo”’ inter fideles fovere liceat. 

Eminentissimi ac Revmi Patres D.ni Cardinales rebys 


fidei ac morum tutandis praepositi, etiam prae oculis habito ~ | 


Decreto diei 26 maii 1937, “De novis cultus seu devotionis 
formis non introducendis deque inolitis in re abusibus ~ 
tollendis” (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 1937, p. 304) respondendum 
decreverunt : 

Non licere. 

Et Feria V, die 7 dec. 1939, SS.mus D. N. Pius Divina 
Providentia Papa XII, in Audientia Exc.mo ac Rev.mo 
Domino Adsessori Sancti Officii impertita, relatam Sibi 


Em.orum Patrum resolutionem adprobavit, confirmavit, tb 


et publicari iussit. 


Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sancti Officii die 12 dec. 1 


1939. 
Romutus PANnTANETTI, Supr. S. Cong. S. Officit Notarius. 


Commenting on this decree in Periodica, 1940, p. 123, 
Fr. Bouscaren, S.J., notes that the first devotion, propagated ~ 


from the revelations said to be accorded to a nun, has 7 yj 


received episcopal sanction in Belgium. The prohibition — 
implies no reflection on the pious author of the devotion, ~ 
but is an application of the decree of the Holy Office, 
26 May, 1937, forbidding novel devotions. Cf. CLERGY © 
REvIEW, 1937, XVII, p. 315. 

The same must be said of the second devotion mentioned, ~ 


also propagated by a nun. It consisted of repeating certain © yj 


indulgenced prayers, with additional new prayers (not j 
indulgenced) at the beginning and end, and its publication 
was accompanied by certain revelations and promises. An ~ 
additional reason might be that there is already in existence ~ 
a Rosary of the Five Wounds, not affected by the above 4 
decree, a devotion promulgated by the Passionists. Cf ~ 
Crercy Review, 1939, XVI, p. 441. E.J.M. § 
458 
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CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


) ALTAR SERVERS—I 


cag who make a point of complaining that the 
| Ualtar servers are the worst-behaved boys in the parish 
‘we not to be taken seriously ; surely they themselves do 
‘wt believe it in their hearts. If our altar boys appear to 
ie gifted with an unduly large share of juvenile exuberance 
‘itis only a sign of that peculiarity of temperament which 
)sthe foundation of all religious vocations. To be a successful 
) ever is indeed a matter of vocation. Our boys are recruited 
jither by invitation or by their own request ; in either 
je we must reckon with the impressionable boy whose 
jathusiasm is only a passing phase, so that as soon as the 
wvelty has worn off he will become slack and unreliable, 
jad then disappear. Even though it may be hard to 
‘tfuse admiring mothers who long to see their darlings 
jurayed like little saints in cassocks and surplices, it is a 
justake to admit very young boys. The presence in the 
anctuary of fidgeting infants is neither ornamental nor 
weful, and one cannot expect them to sit patiently through 
jbng services. Some experienced priests consider that any 
jme after first Holy Communion should be suitable : 
jithers are of opinion that the age of nine or ten is quite 
jutly enough. The boy who has the vocational qualities 
jvill soon settle down and give loyal service throughout 
iwyhood and youth, and may even continue well into 
) nanhood. 
) It is not difficult to understand his mind. Sympathy 
/or him because he often has long waits in the sacristy, or 
jecause he has to assist at such lengthy, and for some 
wople tedious, functions as Tenebrae, would be wholly 
jnsplaced. He doesn’t mind hanging about the sacristy ; 
jor him it is always a place of mystery and privilege. He 
jvould cheerfully come to Tenebrae even if it were much 
| nger for the sake of the thrill which he gets from watching 
te candles being extinguished one by one, and for the 
)'y of taking part in the clatter at the end. He likes to be 





‘5% wearing the uniform of the sanctuary, and is proudly 


}nscious of the admiration of relations and friends when 
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they are given a close-up view on such occasions as proces- | 
sions. He is fascinated by thuribles and handbells and © 
suchlike liturgical appurtenances. On the other hand, he _ 
does get bored and discouraged if, week after week, he is 
made to sit in the stalls without having anything definite 
to do. Therefore it is advisable to have as many small 
offices as decorum will permit, and to see that they are 
changed about in such wise as to give every boy a chance 
of functioning at frequent intervals. The ordinary boy — | jh, 
will be quite content if he has merely to carry the holy 4, 
water vat at the Asperges or to lead the preacher to the 
pulpit. 

Moreover, the altar boy must be protected from the 
petty annoyances and persecutions which not infrequently 
disturb the placid atmosphere of the sacristy. Bigger boys 
are prone to assume superiority and to assert it by ordering 
about their smaller and weaker brethren. Self-important 4 7a 
M.C.’s and sacristans are inclined to abuse their limited 
authority by perpetually nagging, and nothing is more T 

Gy 







wearing to the juvenile spirit ; it associates what should be 
a labour of love with the tediousness of the class-room. 
Every sacristy displays the beautiful legend exhorting to 
silence, but the same is invariably disregarded. We may 
as well face the fact and admit that the healthy human boy 
cannot be expected to observe cloistral taciturnity. Re ~ yy 
strained talking might be allowed. The ideal solution Nea 
would be to have a boys’ room apart from the sacristy, 
where they might be turned loose and left to themselves. 
In point of fact provision for rooms of the kind, complete | ,, 
with cupboards for cassocks, and cloakroom accommoda- the 
tion, appears in much of the excellent church-planning |) 
which is being done in U.S.A. and in our own dominions. | 
The limited accommodation of the average sacristy is partly 
responsible for those habits of slovenliness in putting away 
cassocks and surplices which are so common. 
There are modern extremists who maintain that it is 
unliturgical to have a sanctuary crowded with boys, and 
that it would be more in keeping with the spirit of the 
liturgy if we were to limit the number strictly to the 
ministers required by the ritual. On points they may be 
in the right, but our English custom is worthy of toleration. 7 
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Ifneed be, their presence can be amply justified by teaching 


) the traditional liturgical choir. It will be found that this 


them to chant the responses at High Mass, while leaving 
the rest to the regular choral company, so that they represent 


"singing of the responses by the boys is most effective and 


greatly appreciated by the faithful. 

Finally, the altar boy is delightfully human. He loves 
and enjoys his participation in the sacred offices ; but all 
the same he is not above enjoying little material rewards in 
the shape of occasional tea-parties and treats to the cinema. 


j.P.R. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Towards a Pattern. By Gwen St. Aubyn. Pp. 77. (Long- 
mans. 35. 6d.) 


HIS is the story of a conversion, offered not as a general 

interpretation or defence of Catholicism, but as a personal 
«planation to those of the author’s friends who ask her 
“why any intelligent, thinking, educated person can believe 
all that man-made story”. She answers them indirectly, 
woiding arguments of set purpose, and giving instead the 
jlarrative of her own mind—seeing and wondering at the 
‘Catholic life in others, approaching it, finally accepting it to 
be penetrated by grace. 

The circumstances of her life were in many ways unusual. 
‘born in Morocco, then taken to Spain, then to Russia, she had 
the experience of an Anglican childhood spent in conscious 
tolation from each of the three worlds of Islam, Catholicism 
sind Orthodoxy. The natural insularity of English religion 
was enhanced by an ambassadorial atmosphere. 

“On Sundays the English colony prayed in a large room 

. My governess sang in the choir. We sat on a raised 
is, My father on a throne, the secretaries of the Embassy 
u the front pew. I wondered why if we were all equal 
j nthe sight of God we were so set apart. Then I remembered 
jhat my father represented another, though human, deity, 

|aled ‘The King of England’, and he came before all 


ther earthly kings, in fact almost next to God... I 
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prayed morning and evening, and I assumed that as the 
English King was next to God, I must be too, being English, 
and so would have to pray less than foreigners . . .” 

She came to England, and soon found Anglicanism 
unreal. A brief Anglo-Catholic allegiance was followed by 
a period of arid quest ; then came an uneasy awareness of 
the Church, and at last conversion. The rest of the book 
seeks to explain to others how faith has integrated her life, 
replacing and transcending the merely humanistic values 
with which those others remain content. 

Such a book is no doubt more limited in appeal than 
some records of conversion, but it is well that it should 
have been written. Catholics too often wish to dictate the 
questions which non-Catholics ought to ask; they expect 
the atheist to demand the five proofs ; they are sure that 
what the Anglo-Catholic needs is a clear statement of 
the whole business of continuity. Whereas the atheist 
may just refuse to begin at the beginning, but be thirsting 
for Catholic social doctrine ; the Anglo-Catholic may care 
nothing for the question of orders, but be swept off his feet 
by some saint he had never heard of—St. Peter Claver or 
St. Rose of Lima. Mrs. St. Aubyn is answering friends 
whose minds she understands, and giving them what they 
would not find in the apologias of Newman or Dr. Orchard 
or Chesterton. Hence her book should be as welcome to us 
as we hope it will be to them. W. S. 


This Rome of Ours. By Augusta L. Francis. Pp. 259. 
(Rich and Cowan. 8s. 6d.) 


In favour of this book one may say at once that it would 
be a most useful guide to have by one if one were actually 
in Rome. Being addressed to Catholics in particular, it 
spends little time on classical antiquities but gives all 
manner of practical information about Christian Rome, old 
and new. The significance of a square nimbus in sacred art ; 
the ancient cult of St. Laurence and an itinerary of lesser- 
known churches connected with him; the tower where 
St. Francis once lodged ; the rooms of St. Ignatius, St. 
Bridget, St. Aloysius, St. Philip Neri; the whereabouts 










of the Mouse of St. Mary Major’s—these are all things © 
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 jtich the Catholic pilgrim would be glad to know of and 





he 

sh, O stich in the ordinary way he would not discover. And 
Je author is refreshingly aware of the existence of living 

sm Romans, so often forgotten by antiquarians for whom the 

by — jaty is a museum. 

of | This said, one must heartily deplore the manner in 

yok ‘yhich the book is written. Human interest of an embarrass- 

ife, ig kind is provided by a young woman called Pellegrina, 

ues  jyho delivers most of the information orally to a strong- 


tharactered Aunt Julia and the colourless narrator. 
nan —Pellegrina’s wardrobe is appreciated at intervals. (‘She 
uld ‘\aned back against a column and closed her eyes, looking 
the lke a golden-brown wall-flower. Her brown linen frock of 
ect yme loose weave was perfect. From her plain panama 
hat —jyith a brown band to her businesslike brown suéde shoes 
of there was no fault to be found.’’) Aunt Julia takes a coy 
ist + sapshot of Pellegrina with a Noble Guard. The narrator 
ting dds descriptive interludes in the style of amateur novelists. 
care ~The tiny flames stabbed the darkness like fairy daggers.”’) 
feet} Why must good material be thus spoiled? If the 
ror  |(atholic public really desires this kind of thing, its wants 
ends may surely be satisfied by the arch and pious short stories 
they sill to be found in some parish magazines. 
nard W. S. 
fo us 
S. The Sublime Shepherdess. By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 

Pp. 198. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 


Taz American lady who has written this new Life of 
259: 1. Bernadette Soubirous is well known in her own country 

/8a successful novelist. Since her recent reception into the 
ould Church she has devoted her literary activities to Catholic 
ually * aterests ; and in order to acquire the orthodox atmosphere 
ar, it brthis, her first work published since she became a Catholic, 
s all ‘te made a special journey across half the world to Lourdes, 
>, old jmly to reach her destination on the very outbreak of war. 
[art; | The agitated condition of the countryside did not, however, 
esset- {ustrate her in carrying out her plans of investigation. In 
where lhe face of much difficulty she saw all the places associated 
jvith the life of her little Shepherdess, and interviewed many 
|ople who cherish contacts made with the Saint. The 
teult is a book scintillating with interesting detail. 
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The story of the Apparitions (the “Summons” one | 


author has called them) and their effect upon France and | ‘ 


the whole Catholic world, has been told so frequently as to | 
have become a necessary chapter in any complete European 
historical record. Mrs. Parkinson Keyes tells the story anew, 
making it her chief endeavour to bring into prominence the 


womanly character of her heroine. Some of the saintly a 


child’s conversations, as here presented, border upon the 
sententious and sophisticated, but apart from this flaw 
the book calls for wholehearted praise. It maintains 
throughout a freshness, giving one the impression that it 
must have been written at a single sitting, whilst the author 
was still under the spell of enthusiasm that descended upon 
her when she found herself at the end of her pilgrimage, 
surrounded by the scenes that were the background of 
St. Bernadette’s life. 


L. F.&. 


The Power and the Glory. By Graham Greene. Pp. 280. 


(Heinemann. ) 


Tuis is a story about a Mexican priest, the last to remain as 
such in a State where the Catholic religion has been ruth- 
lessly destroyed. He administers the sacraments, saying 
Mass where possible amongst small groups of the faithful 
in the villages, and succeeds in evading capture for years, 
until he is finally taken and shot. This is the history of 
many hundreds of excellent priests who suffered death in ~ 
Mexico, a story which has often been told in the accepted 7 
style of lives of Saints. 

But the hero of this tale is altogether exceptional. In 
the days before the persecution he was the type of comfort- 
able parish priest, busying himself with the petty details 
of confraternities and building schemes, ordering his life 
with a view to promotion. When the trouble begins he 
takes to drink, begets a child during one of these bouts, and ~ 
sinks very low. The situation is one which lends itself to ~ 
vigorous and realistic treatment, and the author leaves very — 
little to the imagination of his readers in describing the | 
sordid conditions under which the priest lives in gaol and © 
elsewhere ; these descriptions are not all of them relevant, 7 
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Dye think, to the story which is being told, and might well 
ve been modified. The priest retains, to the end of his 
\ife, most of the lamentable defects of his character: he 
>) mortally afraid of pain, tries to escape from the country 
nore than once, and haggles over the amounts due to him 
Je baptizing children and administering the other sacra- 


‘nents. He is a “whisky” priest. 


| But these depressing features are relieved by two admirable 


‘things which stand out boldly. He never loses grip of the 
‘ict that, being a priest, he is bound to risk his life to assist 
‘he dying who ask for a priest; and the pompous little 
‘etic of times previous to the persecution is transformed into 
jiman of profound humility. On the point of finally 
sraching safety at the borders of a neighbouring State, he 
‘turns to court certain death, though not without a struggle 
vith the instincts of self-preservation—the words “‘for the 
sbve of Christ”, scrawled by a dying criminal on a scrap of 
‘mper, leave him no alternative. And right up to the end, 
)ewildered though he is for more than one reason, he 
‘tmains profoundly convinced that to call one of his manner 
‘dlife a martyr would be an insult to the Church. 
| Bycontrast with Padre José, the very miserable specimen 
if renegade who secured immunity by obeying the law 
inquiring marriage, and who refused to risk his security by 
solving his brother priest on the eve of martyrdom, the 
jntral figure of this story is a hero of the first water ; and 
jomething very much resembling this piece of fiction may 
found in actuality, if we are not mistaken, in the lives of 
jue or two of the priest confessors and martyrs during the 
jinglish persecutions. ‘“‘Remittuntur ei peccata multa 
}wuoniam dilexit multum.”’ 





E. J. M. 
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as a daily feature of pilgrimages to Lourdes, a Mass co- 
celebrated by the general body of the priest pilgrims? 
If an indult from the Holy See could be obtained for this, se 
it would relieve the often very heavy pressure upon accom- | 

modation for private Masses and would in itself be, I think, | 
dignified and devotional. 


Job 
CO-CELEBRATION AT LOURDES? ; 
Monsignor Hallett writes : | 
What would your readers think of the plan of having, | j 
- same 


DIVINE GRACE IN THE COLLECTS - 
Dom Romanus Rios, O.S.B., writes : i 


‘Pastor’ has raised two very interesting questions in — 
connexion with the article “Divine Grace in the Collects” 
published in February. It would take too much space to | 
deal fully with them in a letter; perhaps they may form — 
the subject-matter of future articles. Meanwhile, here are 4 7 
a few quotations from the Liturgy which, we think, answer Coll 
the first point namely, “‘the loss of the grace of adoption of | 
sons” as “‘the distinctive, determining or formal element in | 
original sin’’. 
The quotations are taken from the Liturgy of Good | 
Friday and Holy Saturday and refer to the Sacrament of © 
Baptism to be received by the neophytes in order to be | 
cleansed from original sin. 
Among the solemn Collects of Good Friday there is one 7 
for the catechumens. Both the opening and the close of © 
the Collect should be studied. Here it is enough to trans- 
cribe the words : 





.. . ut renati fonte baptismatis, adoptionis tuae filtis aggregentur... 4 igi 





Baptism brings back to the catechumen the grace of 7 
adoption, the implication being that such grace was lost 

through original sin. a 
466 
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The Blessing of the Font on Holy Saturday abounds in 





) bless the baptismal water, prays 


he same doctrine. The priest, before actually proceeding 
| 


. ad recreandos novos populos, quos Tibi Sons 
baptismatis parturit, spiritum adoptionis emitte . . 


Throughout the magnificent preface of the Blessing the 
ume thought occurs again and again: the primary effect 
‘original sin is counteracted by the new birth as children of 


God : 


. ut sanctificatione concepta, ab immaculato divini fontis utero, 
in novam renata creaturam, progenies coelestis emergat . . . 


Note the renata—reborn, born as it was before, and 
‘compare it with the recreandos in the preceding quotation. 
Again : 

4 


. + « omnes in unam pariat gratia mater infantiam. 
. . . ut omnis homo, sacramentum hoc regenerationis ingressus, 
in verae innocentiae novam infantiam renascatur . 


The most convincing passage of all is perhaps the 
‘Collect which follows in the Mass of Holy Saturday : 


| Conserva in nova familiae tuae progenie spiritum adoptionis, quem 
i dedisti. . . 


{ And this in order that, through the Spirit of adoption, 
jhe baptized may be renewed—renovati, that is, made again 
‘what they were before original sin, children of God. 
| The above quotations prove our point indirectly, but, 
we think, quite conclusively. The grace of adoption of 
| Ons, being the highest title to that stola immortalitatis quam 
; didi in praevaricatione primi parentis, is described by the 
liturgy as the recovery—the restoration—of our former state in 
triginal justice and consequently of that which we lost by 
iiginal sin. 

We are grateful to “Pastor” for having drawn attention 

this sublime liturgical affirmation of the adoptio filiorum 
lafuta, as it is called in the Collect of the Transfiguration. 


q 
3 
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THE HOLY SHROUD OF TURIN 


Dr. P. W. O’Gorman writes : 

Among the most important sacred relics in the world 
today we must give a prominent place to the winding-sheet 
that swathed the body of our Divine Redeemer in the 
Sepulchre, on its removal from the Cross. This is especially 
so inasmuch as it claims to preserve the actual imprint in 
full length of His entire body, both front and back, astound. 

















ingly manifesting the detailed records of His Passion. fal 
Responsible advocates maintain that the Holy Shroud __ Mid 
bears in itself all the evidence of its own authenticity, 1 I 


What for centuries had been thought to be mere blood ed 
and sweat stains of the sacred body of Christ, or, as sometried |” 
to maintain, obscure mediaeval paintings, were in 1898 =! 
proved to be startlingly different. For then, twenty-six tol 
years since its last exhibition, it was for the first time photo. “th 
graphed, by Signor Secondo Pia, and on development the __ iw 
plate revealed the astounding image of the dead Christ, [he 
with all the marks clearly manifest of the crucifixion, and — 'p 
of the scourgings, bruising of the features, crowning of thorns, I 
piercing of the side, etc., as related in the Gospels. This ins 
sudden revelation of the speaking likeness of Christ caused — %s 
the trembling photographer nearly to faint with astonish- ad 
ment. These photographs have since been confirmed - 
by better ones in 1931 and 1933, taken by Chevalier Enrie. 7 T 

Controversies as to the genuineness of the Shroud and ito 
of its portraiture as well as its history continued, and among adie 
other defenders of their verity we may refer inquirers to the 
books by Rev. Dr. P. A. Beecher, D.D., Mgr. A. S. Barnes, /C 
and (in French) Dr. Paul Vignon, D.Sc. fen 

For some years now a special Commission of Studies, of 
Italian and French savants, have been engaged in research > 
work, endeavouring to clear up the doubts and difficulties | 
that have arisen in the minds of certain critics, hampering — 
the universal recognition of the authenticity of the Holy © 
Shroud. The Crown Prince of Piedmont is the President, ~ 
supported by Cardinal Fossati, Archbishop of Turin, and 
Cardinal Verdier, Archbishop of Paris, with Dr. P. A. @ 
Vignon, D.Sc., late Professor of Biology at the Institut Catho: "im 
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" ique de Paris, as Secretary General. The Commission is 
Yagaged in research work under various sections: A.— 
“Mience and Medicine. B.—Photography, etc. C.— 
‘irchaeology, History, etc. D.—Theology, Philosophy, 
‘ \ripture. 
het | The Commission is anxious to spread the knowledge of 
the md veneration for the Holy Shroud everywhere, and 
ally | Vignon has invited Dr. P. W. O’Gorman, C.M.G., 
_MD., to set up a British Branch of the Commission. Accord- 
iagly he has undertaken the General Secretaryship for 
Ingland (address 3 St. John’s Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
‘oud __iliddlesex), and ecclesiastical assistance has been secured. 
city, In collaboration with the above, the Rev. Dr. P. A. 
lood  echer, D.D., late Professor at Maynooth College, Dublin, 
tied wwresident at Wellington House, g St. Patrick’s Hill, Cork, 
1898 is undertaken the Irish Branch as Priest Secretary, with 
y-six hofessor Arthur O’Rahilly, D.Sc., University College, 
roto. tk, as Lay Secretary. For the United States, Rev. 
tthe _ldward Wuenschel, C.SS.R., Professor of Dogmatic 
hrist, __lneology, Redemptorist College, Mount St., Alphonsus, 
and _ _lspus, New York, is the energetic Priest Secretary. 
orns, It is now announced that His Eminence Cardinal A. 
This _linsley, Archbishop of Westminster, has approved of and 
used essed the English Branch and has become its Patron ; 
nish- 0d His Eminence Cardinal J. MacRory, Archbishop of 
rmed __magh, has become the Patron of the Branch for Ireland. 
‘nrie. | Lhe present Holy Father is much interested in the Holy 
|and  itoud; and his predecessor, Pope Pius XI, at a public 
mong _jdience granted on 5 September, 1936, to over 1000 young 
othe  %n of Catholic Action, distributed pictures of the Shroud 
ames, ‘Christ, saying : ‘‘Pictures the most thought-provoking, 
te most beautiful, the most precious that one can imagine. 
ies, of ‘hey come directly from that ever-mysterious object, the 
earch ‘woud of Turin, which—as one can now consider to be 
sulties | "ven—was surely not made by the handofman. We have 
yering led it mysterious because many mysteries still surround 
‘Holy | ut sacred object, sacred as perhaps no other object on 
ident, th is sacred. Certainly one can say from now onwards 
., and iat, leaving aside all preconceptions of faith and Christian 
Pp. A. | itty, it is most clearly evident that this is not the work of a 
, _iman hand.” (L’ Osservatore Romano, 7-8 Sept., 1936.) 
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All interested are invited to correspond with the r 
pective Secretaries, enclosing stamped addressed envelop 
as there are no funds. Non-Catholics are welcomed to aid 
in this wholly Christian work. 


MESSAGE TO AN ANONYMOUS DONOR 


Fr. A. Xavier, of Bishop’s House, Kumbakonam, 
India, writes : 

An anonymous benefactor has been sending me a cog 
of the CLERcy Review each month for nearly ten year 
May I take this opportunity of thanking him and of inform 
ing him that my address is now as above ? i 
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